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It’s only taken 
the blink of an 
eye for Julian 
Schnabel to 
become a great 
filmmaker. 


You’ve got to love disabled people in the 
movies. They’re like a civic service lesson 
for normal folk, putting our own lives 
into perspective with their courageous 
suffering. Sure, they don’t get to do much 











else on screen, but then they’re not, after 
all, real people. The fact that disabled 
actors and writers are almost entirely 
absent from cinema is beside the point. 
What would you rather do: engage with a 


destructive modern prejudice, or just get 
Clint Eastwood to kill them off in some 
noble deathbed scene? Because hey, for all 
that inspiring bravery, no one really wants 
to live like that, do they? t 





Hollywood’s treatment of disability has been suspect to say the 
least. The noble cripple is the new civilised savage: the acceptable 
face of an issue we’d rather ignore. And at first glance it’s an attitude 
that The Dimg Bell and the Butterfly seems io echo It locJis like one of 
those’ films, one which flnds a pious dignity in the onset of disability 
But it’s not This is the voice of authenticity a dispatch from a 
lonely shore brimming with pain, anger and humour - all the chaotic 
complexity of real life 

At the age of 43, Jean-Dominique Bauby, the Editcf-in-Chief of French 
Elle, was paralysed by a cerebrovascular stroke. Suffering from a rare 
disorder known as locked-in syndrcxne', his contact with the world 
was reduced to the blink of an eye, the only part of himself that he 
was able to control. With the help of a speech therapist, Henriette, 
Bauby gradually developed a system of communication by blinking 
at the letters of the alphabet as she recited them Over the course of 
a year, alongside a young editor, Claude, he painstakingly constructed 
an account of his experiences that was part memoir, part diary and 
part confessional. He called it The DivIrrgBell and the Bufterfly 

Julian Schnabel attacks this solipsistic stcry with extraordinary verve 
"I begin with myself," says Bauby (Mathieu Amalric), and so do we in 
an extended first perscfi sequence that pitches us head first into 
Bauby’s world. Colours smear the screen and resolve into sickly light; 
faces crowd the frame artlessly, living beyond the limits of the camera 
as Bauby’s world was reduced to a fraction of perception 

It’s a bold, showy c^iening that has the energy of experimental art 
and some of the queasy detail of a medical lecture It’s brilliantly 
edited to provide hints and reflections of Bauby’s unseen face, and 
superbly photographed by Janusz Kaminski, who captures the thin, 
faded texture of northern Ranee’s natural light to give the landscape 
an isolated, unreal air 

But where Bauby’s limbs are trapped as if insde a diving bell, his 
mind takes flight, like a butterfly, across dreams and memories. 

In these scenes, freed from his own stylistic constraints, Schnabel 
indulges in vivid flights of fantasy: Bauby imagines the hospital’s 
living history; seduces his young editor at Le Due; and remembers 
an old love affair that cnce took him to Lourdes Though there’s often 
something over simple in Schnabel’s metaphors, these scenes are 
both poignant and joyful, and a deep lungful of air in the otherwise 
claustrophobic atmosphere 

When Bauby’s face is finally revealed, old photographs of Mathieu 
Amain c’s smouldering good looks give way to a silent ciose-up, and 
it’s a shocking transformation Saliva seeps down his chin, an ugly 
stitch covers one eye, folds of skin crease his neck Its honesty and 
simplicity are perversely confrontational, but there is Bauby right beside 
you, struggling through the same emotions, sullenly saying that he 
looks like something “that's come out of a vat of formaldehyde " T 
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The beauty of Schnabel’s interpretation is that it avoids bcrfh pity and 
melodrama It’s no tearierker-how could it be? Trapped inside himself 
Bauby is incapable of displaying emotion Instead, Schnabel and 
composer Paul Cantelon offer us moments of quiet, introspective grief, 
often lightened by flashes of humour 

It’s here above all that the film benefits frcari Bauby’s own words. For all 
his impotent regrets and guilt over past misdeeds (he his haunted by 
the kidnapping of a colleague on a flight that he himself was supposed 
to be on) he refuses to apologise either for the person he was, or the 
one he’s become Bauby was no angel before his accident, and disability 
doesn’t suddenly make him a saint Slivers of sharp camerawork reveal 
his past life: the models; the magazine shoots, the fancy mistress; the 
senseless, shallow beauty And though his disability unlocked something 
inside him, something that produced a book of real and lasting beauty, 
it didn’t change the essence of the man His mind reacts to the women 
in his life in the same flirtatious way it ever did, and by the same token, 
he’s still capable of moments of great cruelty especially against those 
same women He reduces Henrietta (hlarie-Josee Croze) to tears by his 
insistence that he wants to die, and with a kind of sadism forces hisex- 
wife to translate for him in a phone call with his mistress 


It would be fatuous to suggest that Amalric’s performance is ‘brave’, 
but it's undeniably committed. He allows his body to become an 
object of curiosity in its stark, submissive nudity. Compare this to 
the charisma he exudes in flashback or fantasy, and you begin to get 
a sense of how far he’s had to go to lose any trace of that twinkling 
sexuality He’s supported by the great and the good of the French 
acting establishment, with Marie- Josee Croze and Olatz Lopez 
Garmendia the standouts as the two therapists who send Bauby half 
mad with sexual frustration 

If there’s a problem, it’s that the message is a little too loud and clear 
“I wanted this film to help you handle your own death," is how Schnabel 
has described it -a lunatic ambition for any film, no matter how well 
crafted But it scarcely detracts from the fact that The Diving Bell and 
the Sufteifly is an exquisite and moving experience. It’s not a worthy 
or manipulative film It’s simply the story of a man whose physical 
disability masked changes that were far more profound, but who 
remained true to his sense of self - for better and for worse - until the 
end And if that sounds like just another lesson to be learned, it’s one 
that might teach us something about disability itself, rather than our 
own insecurities In that respect, perhaps it's one worth learning ■ 
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,r Slacker (skk 'er), n. I a person who evades 
'I his or her duty or work; shirker 

2. -a person who evades military service. 

3 derm popularised in the early 1990s for 
an esp. educated young person who u 
anti-materialistic, purposeless, apathetic, 
and usually works in a dead-end job and 
. rejects the values of the generation before them. 
4. the title of a film directed by Academy 
Award' nominee Richard Linklater. 
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WHILE CELEBRATED 
ACTORS BAG 

AWARDS FOR 

PLAYING 
DISABLED ROLES, 
PERFORMERS WITH 
DISABILITIES ARE 
BEING PUSHED INTO 
THE BACKGROUND. 
WE ASKED THREE 
ACTORS TO TALK 
FRANKLY ABOUT 
WHAT’S GOING 
ON, AND WHAT 
THEY’RE GOING 
TO DO ABOUT IT. 


There have been some cracking performances by disabled actors 
over the years. They were the stars of the show in Freaks (1932); 
and who could forget The Hereditary Defsc(/ve (1936), Herbert 
Gerdes' fascist ftjn fast, which helpfully explained the state’s policy 
of ‘mercy killing’ to the German people, and which was so good. 
Hitler himself made sure it was played in every cinema in the 
country Damn, there were a few years there when disabled actors 
couldn’t stop getting work 

Maybe we’ve come a long way since then, but when your 
starting point is mass extermination it's hard to get excited. Today, 
disabled people make up 14 per cent of the UK population, but 
you wouldn’t believe it from switching on the TV. It’s great when a 
company like Aardman Animations uses Creature Comforts to 
put disability in the spotlight, but the truth is, for every Disability 
FIm Festival that pushes the merits of disabled actors, there are 
a hundred barriers to equality in the system, from access to 
ignorance to blatant discrimination 

For a while there, it all seemed like it might be different In 
1976, Britain’s Union of the F’hysically Impaired Against Segregation 
boldly claimed that It is society which disables physically impaired 
people ■'This was the era of crip theatre and other radical art 


movements that fought to reclaim the identity of disability. At the 
NFT Allan Sutherland and Steve Dwoskin programmed the pioneering 
Carry On Cripple season, while independent theatre companies 
sprang up around the county. This was the feck-you face of disability, 
telling It like it was regardless of whether people wanted to listen 

But even as guys like Billy Golfus continued to push the enrelope, 
showing When Billy Broke His Head... and Other Tales of IVonder at 
Sundance in 1995 (tag line: This ain’t exactly your inspirational 
cripple story!’), the mainstream proved stubbornly resistant to 
equality Rather than open the fold to disabled performers, Hollywood 
preferred to let its rich and famous spazz-up like modern day 
minstrels while telling itself how courageous they were. 

“They don’t want gangs of disabled people in the movies," 
says Lucy Gwin, editor of Mouth magazine, “The Voice of the 
Disability Nation’ “It’s like a vision of death That’s what goes on 
in the minds of people who want to have their movies and all their 
fancy occasions without us ” 

How long can we keep disabled actors knocking at the door 
before they kick it down, wheelchair or not? To see if the winds of 
change are blowing, we spoke to three actors and asked them to 
share the highs and lows of their professional lives T 


Cannings 

THE 

PIONEER 


As a child, my interest started out in radio drama, then I did voice- 
over work for audio magazines as a teenager, and eventually I came 
into acting. It was something that was born of other things, but it’s 
a love that’s grown. My big break was an audition for a guest lead 
role in (TV’s Willidm and Mary I got the part, and then had the huge 
shock of going from 40- second commercials to a nine-scene rote in 
a prime time drama, which was temping but great fun, and 
obviously really good for my career 

When I’m on set, the only difference really is that I need the 
script in advance because I put it into Braille, and on the day I’ll have 
an access worker there to read it to me in case there are changes 
In terms of the physical filming process, the only adjustment that 
would have to be made is if I have to walk a specific route that has 
to be accurate in terms of the direction if it’s a tight frame. I might 
need to practice that a couple of times to make sure that I'm going 
to be able to walk exactly where they want me to 

I have felt discriminated against in my career Right from 
wanting to go to a mainstream school through to my career 
choices now, there have been people along the way who have either 
very outspokenly or more tactfully given me the same message; 

'Don’t bother’, or certainly, Think long and hard before you do it’ 
And I also know of people who’ve gone for castings where they 
are supposedly looking for somebody with a disability, but then 
a non-disabled actor gets the role. Even if the non-disabled actor 
has more experience, with so few roles for us, how can we ever 
be expected to build up as much experience, and therefore be as 
proficient as an actor who probably goes to castings most weeks? 


The way the castings are run at the moment, and the way the 
system is, means that there are a lot of barriers, which obviously 
limits the amount of work you can go for Hence why I’ve got a 
pretty diverse career 

I don’t think there is enough risk-taking, and 1 think there's 
always a thing to sanitise disability For some directors, if a 
person looked different, say, because of their eyes, everything 
else about them would have to be perfect if they were going to 
make that compensation. And I don't think there is enough 
foresight as to how disability can be a part of a piece of drama 
without it having to be the central feature. It’s true that I do 
things slightly differently because of my disability, but I certainly 
wouldn’t discuss it in everyday life like it’s discussed in dramas 
Instead of being issue based, it could be far more interesting and 
discrete if it was )ust there -|ust part of you as a person - rather 
than a major part of the storyline. 

There’s a lot of people you could blame if you were going to go 
down that route You could blame commissioning editors, you could 
blame writers, you could blame casting directors, you could blame 
us as performers for not being vocal enough But it’s difficult to be 
vocal when people aren’t necessarily that interested in listening to 
you I would like to see true inclusive casting, that would be a perfect 
world, but I see that that is an awful long way off in terms of film. 

Anna Cannings is an actress who was born with bilateral 
microphthalmia, which means that her eyes haven’t fully developed. 
She was the fiisf blind pupil to attend a mainstream school. ▼ 
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PAUL 

HENSHALL 

THE 

SUPERSTAR 


Right from being a child I was interested in entertaining people I did 
the school plays as most wannabe actors do, then I went to college 
and did a BTEC in performing arts. Following that - after quite a lot 
of discrimination from places - I managed to enrol at drama school 

Some of the places said that they didn’t see the point in training 
disabled actors at that time because there was no work for us, and 
a lot of them had no access. It was a real battle to get anywhere It 
was devastating, but if you don’t get in somewhere, it’s very difficult 
to prove that you’re being turned down on the grounds of disability. 
You have to be careful - if you complain too much you quickly get 
a reputation for being ’difficult' But one of the things you need 
as an actor is tenacity, and I had supportive parents who wouldn’t 
allow me to give up I eventually managed to pull through, but it was 
heartbreaking 

What’s even harder is facing the criticisms from within the 
disabled community [about being a token presence]. I have spent 
many hours agonising over them, because all I’m frying to do is 
be an actor In my view, the strongest way we can fight against 
discrimination is just to do the |ob, there’s not really a lot more we 
can do. I’m ultimately just an actor - I get paid to do the job and I 
have to do what I’m told I can’t afford to make waves. 

I never wanted to be a trailblazer, and I wouldn’t wish it on 
anybody All I want to do is work as an actor -that’s all I ever wanted 
- so to have what feels like a constant eye over my shoulder watching 
everything 1 do is quite difficult Just give me a break - I'm doing 


the best I can with the parts I get offered If I really thought they 
were doing damage to our cause I would speak up, but all I can do is 
be true to myself; I can't reflect the point of view of every disabled 
person in this country. 

I suppose the roles that I’ve played on television have all been 
’about’ disability to a greater or lesser degree, in the same way that 
black actors in the ’70s were all playing parts to do with the colour 
of their skin To move forward, we need to look at roles in other 
areas, maybe the theatre 1 think the theatre could do a lot more 
because although it may be less heard about than television, any 
area we can get into which will push us forward and let us be seen by 
people in another way is going to be helpful. 

If I was in charge I’d open up more training courses, I would talk 
to drama schools and say, ‘Look, we want to give disabled actors 
roles and see them playing parts on the television, but we need you 
as an institution to give them the training. 'That’s where it needs to 
start But then acting is renowned as a difficult profession - there’s 
no point getting too angry about that because all actors suffer If 
you’re not prepared for that, then you don’t go into it. 

Paul Henshall Is an actor who got his big break in the drama k 
Thing Called Love before landing a gig on Holby City. He has cerebral 
palsy, a disability that affects the limbs. Part of his brain was 
damaged when he was born prematurely and resuscitated by doctors. 
"But really, they still don’t know that much about It," he says. ▼ 
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My mum entered me for a modelling competition in the local 
newspaper when I was at school, but when I got through to the 
catwalk, she said, ‘Look, you can’t go because you're in a wheelchair. 
They won’t be able to cope with you ' She didn't want to disappoint 
me because I’d had some bad experiences when I was younger 
where people weren’t prepared for me to show up like this, but I 
was really upset So a while later I applied for a TV show called Model 
Behaviour, and I let them know that I was in a wheelchair 
Eventually through that I was signed to a disabled talent agency. 

I didn't realise that disabled people could do acting You 
don't really think about it, do you? Well, I didn't, but then I got 
my first |ob as an extra in a TV commercial, and after that I was 
in the background in The Bill. As soon as I’d got those jobs I wanted 
to do more, but proper acting rather than just in the background 
Then there was an audition tor a Stephen Poliakoff film. Friends 
and Crocodiles, so I went for that and I got it That was my first 
main acting job 

I'm still young but what I’ve noticed is that there aren't that 
many roles for disabled people, and it’s a shame when actors who 
are able bodied get them We don’t want to put disabled people in 
something just for the sake of it, but it means that they're ignoring 
somebody who's as good at acting and who's probably going to be 
more natural when they’re in a wheelchair. 

I think that people in society don’t know how to cope with 
wheelchairs, and because people in normal, everyday life can’t 
deal with it, the media have found it hard to incorporate it. Maybe 
it’s because if they see someone young in a wheelchair they feel 
bad because they think that you're worse off than them But just 
because you’re in a wheelchair doesn't mean you're worse off 
than somebody else 


It's because people in the media portray people in vrfieelchairs 
as being ill Maybe when people who are disabled are in everyday 
situations, like, when they go to job interviews, or they goto uni, 
or they meet new people, then people will treat them normally 
rather than different, and theyll be able to look past the disability. 
Once people get over disability and see you as a person, that’s 
when they're going to start seeing us in films That’s when you'll 
be accepted and integrated. 

Fteople have to get used to disability first My mum's a carer at 
a community centre and looks after people with disabilities during 
the day. With some of the people there, visually it’s something that’s 
difficult to look at Ffeople need time to get used to that sort of thing. 
It scares them - if you say, ‘Do you want to watch something and, oh 
yeah, it’s about disability ’ people get worried. That's why you won't 
see it on TV or film, but things like that are true. That's real life. 

I’d like to become the first Hollywood disabled actress: the same 
status as Cameron Diaz Could you ha'« someone as big as Cameron 
Diaz in a wheelchair? I think it's more hopeful for future generations 
If there are good disabled actors out there, then people can’t be 
turned down forever, can they? 

Sasha Hardway Is an actress and model who has a rare foim of 
dystonia, a disability that causes pain In her muscles and means 
she Is unable to put her heels on the floor or keep her balance. 

At least, the doctois think she does; nobody seems sure. “It's 
complicated,” she says ■ 

Special thanks to Louise Dyson of VIsABLE People: 
www.vlsablemodels.co.uk. All these transcripts are available to 
read. In full, online. It's well worth your time. 
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FILM MAY HAVE 
ALLOWED JULIAN 
SCHNABEL TO 

COME OUT OF HIS 
CHRYSALIS, BUT 
HE’LL NEVER ADMIT 
TO BEING MORE 
THAN A NOT-SO- 
HUMBLE ARTIST. 
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That is. Itks any 

trjiy myth-rrakirig cjitural figure, no two accounts of the controversial New 
York arbst hear more than a passing resemblance to one another. A man 
of many identittes and none, Schnabel's extraordinary string of accolades, 
controversies, groundbreaking creations and hubristic fatlures has allowed 
him to perpetuate a reputation as an accomplished polymath, whtle the artist 
himself asserts time and again that he wishes only to be considered a painter. 

If his reputabon for egotism was less well publicised, you might mistake this 
narrow definition as modesty. Those familiar with Schnabefs distinctive brand 
of bombast are more inclined to put it down to his legendary contrariness. 
Having famously asserted that "1 see myself as a painter even if 1 make 
sculptures', it was no surprise when Schnabel greeted the completion of his 
extensive redesign of Ian Schrageds Gramercy Park Hotel with the claim that 
he was “not a designer”. Even his signature plate paintings of the late 1970s 
and 1980s -a riotous cacophony of broken ceramics and thickly layered 
paint - seem to have been a product of the artist's bloody-minded insistence 
on differentiating himself at all costs. As he remarked of his inspiration at the 
time, “1 thought that if painting is dead, then its a nice time to start painting.” 

Schnabel has courted contradiction and controversy ever since he burst 
onto the arts scene in 1973, sandwiching several slides of his work 
between pieces of bread before submitting them to the Whitney Museum's 
Independent Study Program. It was a fitting introduction to a man whose 
working life has spanned four decades and a multitude of occupations, from 
cabbie to interior designer, sunglasses salesman to sculptor, short order 
cook and - latterly -filmmaker. 

Given the range of his life experience - and the multimedia nature of his 
work - it was perhaps inevitable that no amount of commercial success would 
see Schnabel's distinctive brand of aesthetic mongrelism easily accepted by 
the arts establishment. If anything, the seemingly bulletproof performance of 
his work at auction has inflamed the intellectual ire of critics, with the heady 
prices he achieved in the early 1990s contrasting sterkly with the ferocious 
critical reception they received. While some artists have benefited from 
historical re-evaluation, the passage of time has, for the most part continued 
to pour cold water on Schnabel's credentials as a painter. Even while 
newspapers and magazines have lined up to dismiss his work as “splurges 
and farts of chromatic grossness' (The Guarcfian), and Schnabel himself as 
"a B-movie karate-fighter kicking at an open door" (The New York Sun), the 
work remains commercially buoyant frequently exceeding auction estimates. 
Such vitriol would have eroded the self-belief of a less bullish artist. 


Fortunately, the less than quiet confidence of a man who once declared, 

“I'm as close to Picasso as you're going to get in this fucking life', remains 
unaffected by the barbs of the critical communi^. It may or may not he an 
elaborate charade, but Schnabel himself seems to care little whether people 
view him as a certified eccentric, or just plain certifiable. As he stated in 
a 2003 Observer interview, “I've been living with a lot of negativi^ for the 
past 15 years, but it never impacted on my work, or my way of working, it's 
like a rhinoceros with birds shitting on its back, it stopped me getting 
comfortable but it never worried me.' 

Shit or no shit, there's no doubt that Julian Schnabel does thinp his own way, 
wrth a single-minded vision - and the grim determination required to realise it 
- that belongs to the artist alone. Tales of brusqueness and unconventional 
direction periodically emeige from his film sets, but his collaborators rarely 
doubt him. As Marie-Josee Croze, co-star of TTie Diving Bell and the Butterfly has 
it, “He's really in the moment and really creative, and he's just like, 'Do iti Let's 
try it!' Sometimes Ifs kind of rude, the way he expresses stuff, but it's always 
for the best of the film." Croze's experiences echo those of Javier Bartiem on 
the set of Before Night Falls, where he claims that, ‘Working with Julian puts 
you in a place where you have to face whether you are an artist or not. The 
soul is wide open. That s a good thing, but it demands a lot of courage." 

It IS impossible to know whether the pathologically painterly Schnabel 
appreciates the irony that his success as a director has prompted some critics 
to suggest that he should have hitched his wagon to that profession earlier in 
life. After his 1996 debut feature Basquiat received positive reviews, his 2000 
effort Before Night Falls garnered even more enthusiastic acclaim, along with 
an Oscar nomination for rising star Bardem. Having chalked up a Best Director 
win at the 2007 Cannes Film Festival for The Dung Bell and the Butterfly, it 
seems that a positive critical consensus regarding the former enfant terrible 
is finally in danger of breaking out. At the very least, say non-fans, cinema may 
be an ideal diversion from the temptation to put paint on canvas once more. 

Whether Schnabel will ever accept the simple titie of lilm director without 
considering it a slight on his artistic pretensions is difficult to say. Even when 
discussing his film work, he insists that, “Most directors use a literary and 
linear map, I use a painter's map. What I choose to look at what I illustrate by 
music, where 1 put the camera, its all painterly.” Nevertheless, in more mellow 
moments, Schnabel has at least been able to admit that his formidable array 
of talents has allowed him to function “like a crop rotator. One season is 
carrots, one season fs potatoes." Whatever the artist perceives The Diving 
Bell and the Butterfly to be, lets hope he keeps tilling the soil ■ 
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WHEN HE SWAGGERED ONTO THE ART SCENE IN THE 
1970S, JULIAN SCHNABEL WAS SIMULTANEOUSLYHAILED 
AS A LEADING LIGHT OF THE NEO-EXPRESSIONIST 
MOVEMENT AND DERIDED AS A BOHEMIAN CHANCER 
WITH LITTLE TO OFFER OTHER THAN A STRONG LINE IN 
SELF-PUBLICITY. 

SEEMINGLY IMPERVIOUS TO SUCH CRITICISM, THE 
ARTIST SET TO WORK ON CREATIONS OF STRIKING 
SIZE AND UNCONVENTIONAL TEXTURE. HIS PAINTINGS 
ON BROKEN CROCKERY, VELVET, SURFBOARDS AND 
TARPAULINS WERE ALL CREATED WITH THE INTENTION 
OF EVOKING AN EMOTIONAL STATE “THAT PEOPLE CAN 
LITERALLY WALK INTO AND BE ENGULFED BY”. 

PREPARE TO BE ENGULFED. 
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JULIAN SCHNABEL 
ISN’T THE FIRST 
ARTIST TO 
TRANSFER HIS 
SKILLS FROM 
CANVAS TO FILM; 
FROM SALVADOR 
DALI TO THE 
TURNER PRIZE, 
GALLERIES ARE AS 
NATURAL A HOME 
FOR FILMMAKERS 
AS THE MULTIPLEX. 
AND YET ART 
CINEMA CONTINUES 
TO BAMBOOZLE 
AUDIENCES. LWLIES 
INVESTIGATES THE 
FINAL FRONTIER 
OF FILM. WORDS 
BY STEVE WATSON 


Spend 10 minutes thinking about 'arf films and 
what do you get? Un Chien Andatou certainly, a 
bitof Andy Warhol perhaps, or the videos that 
crop up every year in the Turner Prize. Of course, 
anything from The Seventh Sealto Ame/ie can 
be called 'arthouse', but that term is so broad 
that it isn't much use in defining anything other 
than 'not Hollywood'. So what is art cinema? 

And why does it manage to fascinate and 
antagonise in equal measure? 

Different definitons have been used in an 
attempt to get a firmer grip on the subject For 
Murray Smth, Professor of Film Stjdies at Kent 
University, the question isn’t so much "What is art 
cinema?' as. What isn't it?' He draws a distinction 
between arthouse and the avant-garde, which 
IS characterised by a desire b challenge and 
subvert rather than ta entertain. Filmmaker 
and academic Nicky Hamiyn agrees, but in his 
book. Film and Art Phenomena, he goes a step 
further ta draw a distinction between scvcalled 
'gallery artists' who happen ta use film as just 
another artistic medium, and those experimental 
filmmakers whose work investigates and 
comments upon the medium of film itself. ▼ 
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Butjjst as one corner of the genre is pinned 
down, another begins flapping in the breeze. The 
advent of digital filmmaking, for example, has 
given rise to a new type of hybrid artst, who may 
work across live action, animation, CGI and soond 
in order to provide film packages for advertising, 
music videos, computer games, installations and 
nightelubs. Film as art, its clear, is a fluid discipline 
that in its short history has already notched up 
a bewildering array of movements, s^les and 
schools, and yet for all their differences, there is 
a singularity of purpose that unites them. 

The best art questions our assumptions 
about the world, and in that respect all filmmakers 
beg'n with a medium ripe for subversion. The 
combination of sound and moving image gives 
us the simplest and most direct way of 
represenbng the world, whether in news reports, 
documentaries, home videos or even something 
as simple as porn. For the film artst, the 
challenge is to take this method of recording 
and reproducing footage, and use it to shock, 
provoke and taunt - to create art 

The impulse to subvert film has led to some 
genre-busting examples of exteme art In the 
1920s, surrealist painter and photographer Man 
Ray created his ‘Rayograms’ by placing a series 


of objects directly onto cine film, which was then 
exposed to light to create strangely beautiful X-ray 
effect images. Even more oblique are the flicker films 
of the mid-1960s, most famously associated with 
Tony Conrad. A year before Michelangelo Antonioni's 
Blow Up would be hailed as the seminal 'art film 
of the decade, Conrad took a regular sequence of 
black and white frames whose pattern, when viewed 
in Its unprotected form, is obvious, but blurs when 
projected at 24 frames per second to produce 
visual palpitations created by the eye. By creating 
this stange physical sensation, the flicker arbsts 
were able to comment on the difference between 
the frames that appear on the screen and the film 
as it is experienced by the viewer, who unconsciously 
assembles the acbon In their head. 

Nicky Hamlyn believes that such aggressively 
serious film art was very much a product of its 
time. “In the 70s there was much more 
antagonism," he says. “A lot of filmmakers were 
antagonisbc to commerce, and very polrticised 
in their filmmaking. Their stuff was quite austere, 
quite long and difficult, but then the '80s generation 
reacted against that and produced work that was 
much more playful and poetic and short And of 
course that happens all the time in the history of 
art-one group reacts against another." 


While post-1970s film may be more playful, 
thafs not to say it doesn't have the underlying 
inquisitiveness that elevates it to the status of art. 
This year's Turner Prize, for example, was won by 
Mark Wallinger, whose Sleeper, a two and a half 
hour film shows the artist dressed in a bear costume 
wandering Berlin's New National Gallery at night. It 
has an undeniable sense of fun, but also addresses 
issues of integrabon and identic. The artist is filmed 
from outside the gallery by a voyeurisbc, hand-held 
camera, which makes it unclear whether the hear, 
the symbol of Berlin, is trapped inside the gallery or 
if the viewer is locked out. 

Incorporating the viewer's physical presence 
in the experience is characteristic of art films, 
and perhaps what unnerves some audiences. 
Sleeper has been recreated inside Tate Liverpool, 
where a sleek black box that visitors must enter 
to watch the film stands in for the surroundings 
of the New National Gallery. In such conditions the 
unease and uncertainly transmitted by the camera 
is amplified. Where tradibonal cinema is a passive 
experience, Wallinger takes us out of our comfort 
zone and asks the kind of quesbons about our own 
parbcipation that we're unused to answering. 

Curators have their part to play in mediating 
between arbst and audience: ifs simply not enough 
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any more to run a film on a loop in the dark 
corner of a gallery. In Jennifer and Kevin McCoy's 
exhibition Tiny, Funny Big and Sad, for example, 
a series of miniature scenes rotate past a network 
of small cameras, which show the 'action' taking 
place on a large screen. What appears on that 
screen is nonsensical, but by walking around the 
entire series and watching the fin being made in 
real time, the viewer appreciates how they connect, 
and is able to enjoy the thrill of being 'backstage'. 

Ifs hard to imagine the effects of either 
Sleeper or Tiny Funny Big and Sad being 
achieved by any other medium, but Laurence 
Sillars, one of the co-curators of this year's Turner 
Prize, IS clear that film is reaiy just another tool 
to be used by the artist 

"I think good art is good art: some people 
know how to use video and others don't" he 
ays. “1 don't think of video as anything very 
peculiar in its own right 1 did a show here quite 
recently with Bruce Nauman, who's a very 
interesting arbst and in many people's minds is 
the father of video art and he said it wasn't video 
in its own right that attracted him to the medium, 
it was just that it was sometimes an appropriate 
waytorecord and documentwhateverwas 
preoccupying him at the time." 


But while ifs common for artists to 
alternate between painting, sculpture, installation 
and video, one drawback of this is that often 
they're not exploring what the technology is truly 
capable of. For the modern pioneers of film art 
you need to look beyond the Tate and its ilk to 
the likes of One Dot Zero. Established in 1996 
to monitor and promote the then fledgling 
medium of digital moving images, its most 
recent book. Motion Blur 2, collects some of the 
most interesting work of contemporary digital 
filmmakers, much of t dspensing with conventional 
ideas of plot or narrative to deal instead in short 
vignettes and visual experimentation. 

According to Shane Water, head of One 
Dot Zero, audiences are more open than ever to 
these new and often challenging experiences. 
“Audiences now have a very sophisticated 
visual language," he says. “Its a very exciting 
time. There's a whole new area now that I call 
'nanotainmenf, which is all about short bursts, 
if you look at the creatives and filmmakers in 
Motion Blur 2 , 1 think they're an example of what 
the landscape is going to be like in the future.” 

Digital imagery and nanotainment are 
perfect for idents, adverts and music videos, 
and as such are highly commercial. However, 


there is immense potential for this new frontier 
of filmmaking to be used artistically. Could we 
see a day when artists working in moving images 
become more specialised, producing work that 
unites the thematic and ideological depth of art 
with the visual flair of today's multimedia 
creatives? Ward is optimistic. 

“1 think we're developing a richer idea of 
what entertains us," he says, “and arguably 
some of the best entertainment current^ on 
television is the stuff in between the programmes. 
We're less obsessed with putting these moving 
images in boxes, like if ifs an advert then ifs 
not art, and if its in a gallery it is art, or if its in 
a cinema its a film. I think those kind of traditional 
boxes are breaking down, and 1 think younger 
people are much happier to experiment. Ifs not 
|ust about eye candy - ifs what you do with t 
afterwards as well." ■ 

Check out ‘ICO Essentials: The Secret 
Masterpieces of Cinema’ at Tate Modern from 
January 18'21 for a special preview of a series 
of trail'blazing artists' Dims from the likes of 
Luis Buhuel and Jan Svankmajer selected by 
six emerging young curators. Then head to the 
ICA from January 25 to see Essentials: Dreams 
for more of the same mind-blowing stuff. 




JOE DALLESANDRO WAS THE ANGEL FACE OF ANDY WARHOL’S ART FILMS, BUT 
THIS ICON OF ’60S SEXUALITY IS FAR FROM COMFORTABLE WITH HIS LEGACY. 

WORDS BY MATT BOCHENSKI. ILLUSTRATDN BY RICHARD MERRICK, 


Joe Dallesandro was five years old when his mother was convicted of 
grand larceny and his father, a navy man, put him and his brother into 
state care It was 1953, the start of a long slide of foster homes, trouble- 
making, street gangs, vandalism and stolen cars that ended 10 years 
later with a police pursuit and a bullet in the leg He was remanded to 
a juvenile detention facility where an initiaticn ritual and bottle of India 
ink gave him the ‘Little Joe’ tattoo immortalised in Lou Reed’s lyrics 
After three months he escaped and headed for Mexico, living 
in a cave before returning to New York via Los Angeles. By now, 16-year- 
old Joe had an ugly charge sheet and a street temper, but the kind of 
body that sent guys and girls into ^asms of lust. He hooked up with 
photographer Bob Mizer, owner of the magazine Physique Picforiai, 
and turned tricks, mostly with men Joe wasn’t handsome; he was 
beautiful, untouched, and no matter what he did, no matter how far his 
experiences pushed him, nothing seemed to be able to extinguish the 
sense of perfection that enveloped him like armcwr 

Back in New York, Joe got married and settled down ne)4 to 
a methadone clinic, just across the way from a recovery house for 
drug addicts He was locking for a dealer when he wandered into the 
building where Andy Warhol was shooting The Loves ofOndine, into 
the same rocxn, |ust out of cunosity, into the camera, |ust out of 
coincidence, and into a new life as a Warhol superstar and icon of the 
sexual underground 

Those are the facts of Joe’s early life, and you never know, 
some of them might even be true. If anything, it’s a shock to learn that 
he’s still alive. So much of the romance around Warhol and The Factory 
IS based on the assumption that everjtiody died - so they can’t get old 
and ugly and fuck up the myth But Joe survived; an uneasy testament 
not |ust to the fact that it was real, but that some of it was false 

But if you’re looking to Joe as the keeper of secrets, ycxj’re 
going to be disappointed His career might have peaked 30 years ago, 
but he’s no Charles Kane obsessing over the pad from some trailer 
park Xanadu You can try and get him to engage with The Factory era, 
but it’s going to be a long and rocky road 

Here’s an example. This is the guy whose work with Warhol and 
Paul Morrissey revolutionised male sexuality. In Morrissey’s f/esh, Joe 
became the f rst ever onscreen male nude. It was radical and shocking 
- he was an erotic fantasy who transfixed millions regardless of the old 
divisions of gay and straight. Ask him about this today and here’s what 
you get: “I never looked at people for their sexual preference, and I didn’t 
expect people to look at me and ask me what my sexual preference was 
If I wasn't sharing that with you it means I wasn’t interested in you, and 
it would be none of your business " End of Talk to the hand 

On the subject of drugs, Joe, a self-confessed heroin addict for 
years before he kicked the habit in 1985, is even more evasive Though 
he worked in Europe in the early 70s, where drugs weren’t exactly hard 
to come by he claims they weren’t a part of his life: “I wasn’t involved 
with it, didnt know about it and didn't socialise or hang out with people 
that did it, ” he says. It just wasn’t something that I wanted to do " 


What about The Factory, though? Warhol surrounded himself 
with a menagerie of porn stars, drag queens, drug addicts, musicians, 
and free-thinkers, but despite this, Joe claims that there’s a 
miscOTiception about drug use at The Factory “There were no drugs 
around The Factory," he says “There were people that did drugs that 
came to The Factory, but they weren’t doing drugs there. They were 
very anti -drug people at The Factory” 

Of his own experiences there, he’s similarly dismissive "I was 
not involved with The Factwy other than to work there,” he says “I was 
a separate entity - 1 never hung out with The Factory pec^ile I didn't 
socialise with them outside of making movies.” 

Maybe that's down to his feelings about the work they were 
doing Movies like Ondme, Lonesome Cowboys and the unreleased San 
Diego surf; which are now ccxisidered key artefacts of American junk- 
art culture, Joe describes as “silliness” It’s typical of his ambivalence 
towards his work. On the one hand hell claim that, “I never had a desire 
to become an actor - 1 was just someone who happened by a place where 
they were shooting a f Im ” And yet he’s clearly rankled by the idea that 
his career should be defined by a handfiji of cheap movies he made with 
Andy Warhol, when he went on to make another 40 films and counting. 

Joe’s feelings about Warhol himself echo that ambivalence 
He’s got no time for the image of Warhol in, say Factory G/rf, which sees 
the artist as a callous manipulator. "He was very kind and considerate 
to a lot of people,” he says, tie wasn't cruel at all.” So how do you 
explain the story that when Francis Ford Coppola was considering Joe 
for the role of Michael Corleone in The Godfather, both Warhol and 
Morrissey shot him down by telling Coppola that Joe was a drug addict 
who was incapable of working from a script? “They had nothing good 
to say about me, ”he agrees, but that’s all he’ll offer 

He finally loses it over the suggestion that he had a falling out 
with The Factory over money; "You keep telling me what I've said! We 
never had a falling out over money! Nowhere in the wcvid have I ever said 
I had a falling out over money!” Only that’s not quite true Fie once tdd 
an interviewer from Index magazine that, “Paul Morrissey fucked me 
over. Fw close to 10 years, Ffeul would deny even in front of me, that 
I didn’t get a percentage from the films we made together. So I put him 
out of my life for six or seven years "The official line now is that he left 
The Factory simply because it was time to move on 

He might not be an easy-gcsng soul, but there’s actually 
something glorious about Joe Dallesandro’s anger To the outside world. 
The Factory will always define his career, but that doesn’t mean he has 
to sit back and take it. Besides, he’s got the kind of thick Brooklyn 
accent that's far more suited to picking a fight than discussing the 
artistic nature of WarhcJ’s films And if you think about it, how would 
you feel if every time somebody looked at you all they saw were the ways 
in which you’re not the person you used to be? Maybe, you think, they 
even wish you'd died young, and that by living you’re just spoiling 
everybody’s perfect romance of a bygone era. When you’re known to the 
wwld as ‘Little Joe’, it must be hard to grow old ■ 




FOR DECADES FRENCH FILM HAS BEEN DOMINATED 
BY THE SAME FEMALE FACES. NOW THE SPOTLIGHT IS 
TURNING ON A NEW GENERATION OF YOUNG ACTRESSES 
DEMANDING LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND SORORITY. 

It was Catherine Breillat who said that the great difference between American and French cinema “is not in money or in scripts, but the incapabilify we have 
in renewing our actors." She's talking about the stow death of French cinema, where the new kids can't cateh a break and the old birds just aren't budging, 
France may have purged one aristocracy, but the ancien regime survives in Huppert, Binoche, Beart, Adjani, Marceau and their ilk; a royal court determined 
to keep the next generation of ladies in waiting. But all that may at last he about to change. We spoke to the future faces of France's onscreen femmes. 




“i don't know if 1 have limits," says Roxane Mesquida, which is quite the 
understatement from the actress who caused Catherine Breillat to admit, 

“1 like to rape angels." 

Deceptively innocent, sensual and smouldering, Mesquida was only 
18-years-old when she starred in A Ma Soeuri, Breillat's controversial tale 
of two ssters that ends in rape and murder. She returned for its spiritual 
sequel, Romance, and now director and star are reunited for The Last 
Mistress - a surprisingly chaste take on the world of Dangerous Liaisons. 

Though not her first film, A MaSoeur.'was both a coming-of-age and 
a baptism of fire. Not just for the nudge-nudge questions about how far 
Breillat pushed her (“fm a fucking actress ," she says, not an actress who 
fucks), but for the experience of filming itself. “The beginning was awful 
between her and me," she admits. “She was mean, and 1 cried every day. 

I told her that I need to feel like she loves me, because if I feel that, I can 
give her everything." 

Breillat isn't popular in France (representatives from the industry flew 
to New York to ask them to take AMaSoeurfoutofthe city's film festival), 
and Mesquida's profile is still relatively low. Would she have a more 
extensive CV if she wasnt part of Breillat's aggressive assault on the 
establishmeny “I don't care," she says. “If 1 could only work with Catherine 
all my life, I really wouldn't care." 

But there's frustration simmering beneath the surface. “In France," she 
says, “there are no young actresses - we don't have roles for young people." 
What happened to the legacy of the New Wave? “If Anna Karina was born 
now," says Mesquida, “she couldn't work. Godard didn't care about age, 
but now, when you are young or pretly you can't work because you are not 
‘intellectual', and 1 hate that" 

This year she moved to New York, enrolled in the film school and got 
an agent in LA. “1 don't care about French people," she says. Ifll be their loss 
if she doesn't come back. 


Marina Hands loves fish and chips. She loves HP sauce. She loves London. 
She learnt “more in one year in England than in two years at the Conservatoire 
in Paris". Thats the kind of shit that can get you deported. 

In case you don't know, Marina Hands is only half-French. And in case you 
hadn't already guessed, that other half is English, courtesy of her dad, theatre 
director Terry Hands. Sometimes, she says, it feels like there's a war going 
on inside her, but it sounds more like a massacre, Wctoire vers I'Angleterr^ 

Despite her background (mum was actress Ludmila Mikael), acting 
wasnt in the picture when she was younger. Her first love was show-jumping, 
and it was serous enough to see her make the French junior team before, as 
she puts it, “1 failed." t was one of those brutal, life-changing experiences: 

“I remember what it was like to have a dream and not succeed," she says. 

“1 remember thinking, 'I should just do something else'." 

‘Something else' was acting, where faiure hasn't exactly followed. 

Now 32, Hands has worked with Guillaume Canet, won a Cesar for her role 
in Lady Chatterfey's Lover, and has a small but significant part in Julian 
Schnabel's T?ie Oving Bell and the Butterfly. 

But it hasn't been an easy ride. First of all there's an entrenched system 
that everybody's fighting; a hypocrisy, she says, thafs stifling French film. 

‘We had a great French cinema, but since the TV channels have taken on the 
business, a TV thinking has been applied to films. Now, no one can afford to 
make a film without a star." 

And once you've become the star? Mo' money, mo' problems. “As you 
gain attention, you gam enemies," she says. “People think that if you're 
successful, you have this arrogance." 

Maybe that arrogance is just a reluctance to sell out - Hands has no 
intention of going commercial (The people who make the blockbusters 
wouldn't want me They'd look at me and say, ‘Oh, she thinksf”), and 
compromise isn't a route she's ready to take. “1 didn't allow myself into acting 
because it was my parents' world," she says. Not any more it isn't. T 
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Hang on a minute, though: not everybody believes that French cinema is 
failing its young. The way Mare-Josfe Croze sees it, the young are failing 
French cinema. “The new generation is doing what they have to do," she says, 
“they do have parts. The thing is, every generaton has to deal with the one 
that went before it 1 grew up with Isabelle Adjani in the 70s, and the great 
actors of the '60s, and even though there's a new group of people today, I 
don’t think we're as good as them, fm more moved by that older generation, 
less by my generation, and maybe even less by the younger generation thafs 
following me." 

Thafs fightng talk, but ifs understandable. In Hollywood, Croze would be 
hilling hertwilightyearsat37; in France, the world is her oyster. After winning 
the Best Actress award at Cannes in 2003 for The Barbarian Invasions, the 
French-Canadian moved to Pans, and the job offers haven't stopped. Julian 
Schnabel is the iatest in a long line to fall for her charms, casting her in the key 
role of Jean-Do's speech therapist Henrietta in The Diving Bel/ and the Butterfly. 

■With acting, you can also act an age," she says. °l can act a 20-year.old 
girl, or maybe not 20, but 25 definitely, and 1 can act a 45-yearcild too. And 
in my case it works. I don't care about age; I think ifs ridiculous. Age today 
doesn't mean anything.” 

Okay, but she would say that Ifs Croze who'll step comfortably into the 
shoes of the Binoches and Hupperts at the expense of the real 20-somethings 
sitting on the sidelines. We're not saying she doesn't deserve it, but that 
doesn't make it right She might claim that society is “growing up" about 
the question of age, but her own career opportunities are proof that casting 
directors still aren't willing to take a chance on youth. 

• No dice. Sciamma's “web generation’ just don't cut the mustard: “Ifs 
a questton of the way you live," she says, "the more you watch TV and live as 
a stupid person who has no real life, just living through the internet and sending 
e-mails, okay, well these are the actors you’re going to get" Ouch. Pans might 
be famous for its riots, but ifs a biteh fight thafs brewing. 


Ifs notjust actresses who are elbowing the old guard out of the way. 

Celine Sciamma is a 27-year-old filmmaker whose first feature. Water Li/ies, 
is an evocative depiction of young love that she describes as “the anb-Wrgin 
Suicides". Set among the unlikely world of synchronised swimming, ifs a 
lyrical look at sensitive smalltown issues, from a gay teenager falling for 
her best friend, to an overweight girl desperate to get laid. 

Ifs ironic that a first time director should be working with first time 
actors on a film about the trauma of virginity. Water (j/ies was Sciamma's 
graduation script, and she was set for shooting barely six months out of 
film school. "I had no ttme to ask myself about my legitimacy," she says, 
"because I just had to act on it. I was lucky because if 1 had two years to 
think about it 1 would have been real^ scared." 

Not everybody gets that kind of luck, but she's bullish about the 
opportunities for young filmmakers. ‘We are the country that produces 
the most films with new directors in the world," she says. “A percentage 
of the money made from every film released in France goes to making 
new movies." 

She recognises that there are problems, though -ones that she 
might soon be in a position to solve, "Fm bored with the fact that the cast 
in French cinema is always the same," she admits. “1 don't believe in fiction 
when they are there." But she sees a brighter future ahead: We are the 
web generation, and we like change a lot- I like to discover new people, 
new faces - people from the streets." And she's confident that she won't 
lose that energy; won't lose sight of whafs important. After all, “Fve been a 
director once," she says, “but an audience member a thousand bmes." ■ 

Water LiHat and The Last Mistress are released on March 14 and April 25 
respectively, and will be reviewed in the next Issue. Full transcripts of all 
these interviews are available onbne at www.littlewhitelies.co.uk. 
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IF JEAN-DOMI' QUl BA’J3Y WAS 
BORN TODAY, IT’S UNLIKELY 
KE Z HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT 
LC-KEO-IN SYNDROME. STAR 
TREK SCIENCE IS CHANGr'Q 
THE FACE OF MODERN 
MEDICINE. BEAM US UP, BOYS. 


There’s a telltale tingle in your left arm 
and a crushing pain in your chest. You’re 
having a heart attack. You've got about 
half-an-hour before you die. Fortunately for 
you, it’s 2017 and you're well practiced at 
this. Wipe your brow, grab your syringe, 
tighten the tourniquet, breathe a sigh of 
relief. Let the magic potion burrow inside 
and do the rest of the work. Now carry on 
up the treadmill - hell, why not increase 
the resistance? Everything’s okay now: 
brighter, faster, happier, stronger ▼ 
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In 10 to 15 years you're not going 
to recognise the landscape of medical 
technology. Everyone from electrical and 
chemical engineers to zoologists, synthetic 
biologists and nanotechnologists are 
getting excited about the point in time 
where morbidity becomes self-managed 
Put simply, scientists are on the brink of 
unlocking our potential to self-heal 

“Instead of giving you an aspirin for a 
headache, we’re going to give you the drugs 
that will make your heart muscle regenerate,” 
says Professor Eric Jervis, lecturer in chemical 
engineering at the University of Waterloo, 
Canada. “Just like a salamander regrows its 
arms, there’s no reason we can’t do that with 
most of the tissue in our body ” He sees a 
time when scores of minute biological cells 
will be let loose in our bloodstream and burrow 
into our veins, attacking pin-pointed weak 
spots. Once there, they'll form a crucial piece 
of, well, anything from an artery to an organ 
right inside us Invasive surgery will be nothing 
but a memory and emergency health will look 
less like Casualty and more like CS 

“Biology is fundamentally knowable, " he 
adds, “there’s no magic; it’s not metaphysics. 
We will understand it given time. "Think about 
what the world will look like when the record 


numbers of 99-year-olds alive today welcome 
in their 110th birthday as physically fit as 
they were in their prime 

But what of mental health? The same 
theory applies. As Dr Michael Whitaker, dean 
of development at the North East England 
Stem Cell Institute, Newcastle, explains, 
“Dementia comes in all flavours," but so do 
a dizzying array of potential drugs “There 
are lots of stem cells to choose from in the 
body,” he explains “Any or all of these could 
cure acute liver disease, diabetes or straight- 
forward neurodegenerative diseases within 
five, 10 or 15 years ” 

Stem celis are the organic elixir inside our 
skin Scores of scientists around the globe 
are racing to extract, splice and clone them, 
desperate to see who can be the first to fix us 
for good In the future, we won’t need X-rays 
Of computers, let alone the humble syringe, 
they say; the plan isto become self-generating 
We’ll be stitched up internally by our own fresh 
cells, not synthetic ones grown in a Ffetri dish 
With an initial dose of ’reprogrammed’ cells 
released into our blood stream, they’ll just 
keep on regenerating of their own accord At 
Cambridge University, Dr Stephanie Lacour 
of King's College is making ‘prosthetic skin’ 
from mini electrodes planted in a pliant. 


skin-like surface. Eventually, it will wrap 
around prosthetic muscles like a glove, and 
when hooked up to the nervous system will 
allow amputees to touch and feel again The 
environmentalist’s nightmare and the subject 
of countless sci-fi horror stones is becoming 
reality it’s getting more and more likely that 
we're going to live to be forever young 
These developments are as terrifying 
as they are tantilising, but at least here in 
England they're regulated Over in America, 
money talks Ever since President Bush 
withdrew state fending for stem cell research 
in August 2001, private labs have been 
encouraged to play God in a lawless field. 

With no requirement to publish their findings, 
the fat cats are answerable to no one but 
their conscience. Professor Jervis is reluctant 
to speculate what exactly they do (for fear, 
he only half jokes, of “being targeted by the 
CIA"), but if something ever goes wrong - say, 
mutates or escapes - we could all get seriously 
burnt And yet this shit is hot right now so 
they're pressing on regardless 

Soon the merger of ’wet’ and 'dry' science 
(where you take squishy stuff like biological 
life and bolt on various bits of hyper-tech kit 
like carbon nano wires) will surpass any Star 
Trek writer’s wildest dream Helicopters will be 



based on the anatomy of a fly’s wing; music 
systems will mimic worms (infinitely more 
efficient systems than computers); and cars, 
bikes, iPods, weapons -you name it - will 
learn how to heal themselves. 

Of course, similar whiz-bang claims 
about the revolution in genetic engineering 
were made a decade ago, when cloning was 
big Remember Dolly? Just six years after she 
became the wwld’s first cloned animal, she 
was dead Two years later, the cloned puppy, 
Snuppy, arrived, but his life has been plagued 
by scandal after his creator, the South Korean 
professor Hwang Woo-Suk, was discredited 
after much of his research - including claims 
to have cloned the world’s first human 
embryo - was proved false. 

Yet nothing stirred the hornet's nest 
quite like the recent news that the creator 
of Dolly was quitting cloning Professor 
Ian Wilmut, director of the Centre for 
Regenerative Medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh, made his announcement after 
learning of new studies by Professor Jamie 
Thomson of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Professor Shinya Yamanaka from Kyoto 
University They've discovered how to return 
adult skin cells to an embryonic-like state 
In the whole spectrum of stem cell research, 
explains Professor Jervis, "These two groups 
have demonstrated one of the Holy Grails: 
the ability to pharmacologically turn any cell 
into a stem cell ■■ In effect, they've worked 
out how to turn back time 

Previously, cloned embryonic stem 
cells were seen as the great new hope 
They are ‘pluripotenf - blank-slates with 
the potential to 'differentiate', or turn into 
something useful They offer the richest 
source of constantly replenishing cells ready 
to be manipulated from nothing to something 
- be it a liver cell or a piece of a heart valve 
But they’re tough to get hold of, requiring the 
destruction of a human embryo -the elixir 
of life IS, after all, precious - and few believe 
It should be tampered with Then there’s the 
problem of the high rejection rate 

Now that it's possible to revert mature 
cells back to pluripotency we've get a ready, 
ethical supply of them (we shed our complete 


body skin every fortnight, so we're well 
stocked) and, because they are taken from 
our own body theoretically they shouldn’t 
be rejected ‘Cloning is dead', cried 
headlines all over the world. 

Not everyone agrees Dr Stephen 
Minger, senior lecturer and director of King’s 
College Stem Cell Biology Laboratory says 
“I know Ian [Wilmut] quite well and I don’t 
agree with his comments at all I think he’s 
wrong.” It’s a "maior development", but, as 
yet, it’s kind of a sledgehammer approach, ’’ 
he says It’s unsafe and experimental, and at 
the moment the skin cells have to be mixed 


with retroviruses derived from HIY These 
retroviruses will remain dormant indeftnitely. 
"They will always be there - it’s a potential 
problem for their future use," says Dr Lyle 
Armstrong, lecturer at the Institute of Human 
Genetics at Newcastle University. 

For the time being, if you want to live 
forever you're better oft watching your 
weight and cutting down on the cigarettes 
But as Professor Jervis warns; “Once we 
understand how Mother Nature has evolved 
things over four and half billion years to be 
so damned efficient, we’re going to start 
using her principles for everything." ■ 
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A LWLiet reyira TsUt not be 
inhibited bj any perceived 
rulet. jHtt at moyiet are about 
more than the tyto hoursjou 
tpend sitting in the cinema, our 
reyieTos art a chance to talk about 
much more than the immediate 
experience of the film in question. 
There aremany different aspects 
of the morie-going experience 
and ve yeiU embrace them alt. 


Ant i cipat i on 

Ever waited six montks for a box- 
office hebemotb? Read a hook that 
you loved and nervously watched 
the adaptation? Been pleasantly 
surprised hy an oif-the-radar 
independent? Anticipation plays 
a crucial role in your reaction to 
a movie. Rather than ignore it, 
we think it should be measured 
and acknowledged as part of the 
movie-going experience. 

Markid ant of y. 


Enj oyment 

All other things aside^ how did 
you feel for those two hours? 
Were you glued to your seat? 
Did the film speak to your soul? 
Was it upsetting, disappointing, 
or just plain boring? Were you 
even awake? 



Great movies live with you; you 
carry them around wherever you 
go and the things they say shape 
the way you see the world. Did 
this movie fade away or was every 
moment burned into your retinas? 
Was it a (^uick fix action flick, good 
for a rainy Sunday afternoon? Or 
the first day of the rest of your 
life? Did you hate it with a fury 
only to fall in love with a passion? 
Or did that first love drain away 
like a doomed romance? 

Marketi But af S. 




From Jesse James 

to the Coens' No Country to this 
visceral tragedy, the relationship 
between man and the salt of US 
soil is both cmcial and cument. 
Hubris, greed, retribution and 
existentialism are the common 
themes of these new American 
epics, and as male characters 
sweat under the noonday sun, 
all three films exemplify the 
challenges and self-examination 
good cinema should provoke. 

There Will Be Blood is more 
politicised still. Its backbone is 
severed into the key constituents 
of the American psyche: oil - the 
pitch they'll go to war oven and 
religion-and boy, they go to 
battle over that one too. 

It's 1692 and Daniel Day- 
Lewis is the oilman, Plainview, 
breaking bones to find the black 


stuff, selling his soul and son 
to profrt, charming communities 
to relinquish their land. His 
competitive streak, like a 
poisoned fissure, ensures that 
regardless of his success, he 
will never be happy. 

And Paul Dano, Eli, is 
faith; the schizophrenic preacher 
and healer, possessed with 
righteousness - utterly unlikeable 
despite his morality - his 
investiture also all flawed 
narcissism and aquestfor 
power But ultimately the film 
belongs to one of them. 

This is yet another 
staggering performance from 
Daniel Day-Lewis, and Paul 
Thomas Anderson gives him 
enough meat to masticate his 
way to further glory. Plainview 
is complex, dynamic, flawed. 


demonic, attractive and at all 
times a magnet for the eyes. His 
emotion - pent up and sinewy - 
bubbles like thick black... oil 
beneath the surface. 

It does grate somewhat 
that here is an actor who now 
somehow 'graces' films with 
his presence, and there are a 
few other issues that temper. 

The final confrontation between 
Plainview and Eli is pure 
melodrama, and though the 
disintegration is supposed to 
be pathetic, it's a tough 
conclusion to two hours and 40 
minutes. The soundtrack, for its 
part, jangles like a Hammer 
horror wind-chime. And there's 
the Paul/Eli problem - see what 
you can make of it. 

One is left wondering if this 
metaphorical attempt at exposing 


the heart of contemporary 
America is as forceful and 
brilliant as the literal version in 
Syriana - the last great film about 
oil. On balance, perhaps not. 

But it remains a film with great 
method, mettle and madness, 
and for that reason shouldn't be 
missed. Ldrien Haynes 


Anticipation . 
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4 Months, 3 Weeks 

and 2 Days is the story of 
university students Gabita (Laura 
Vasiiiu) and Otiiia (Anamaria 
Marinca). Set during the dog days 
of Romania's communist regime, 
it foiiows these young women 
as Gabita undergoes an iiiegai 
abortion. Ratherthen make 
Gabita the focus, however, the 
story beiongs to Otiiia, her calm, 
level-headed friend and 
confidante. With this simple 
sleight of hand, directorCristian 
Mungiu makes the issues fiercely 
political in the truest sense - this 

roots urban legend, bom out of 
communist cause and effect. 


And yes, this is a 
subjective film; there's no love 
lost between Mungiu and the 
Romanian government, but rather 
than becoming a martyred rant, 
the film highlights universal social 
sickness. Oppression breeds 
opportunity for those capable - 
or inhumane enough - to grasp 
it, as witnessed by Vlad Ivanov's 
tmly terrifying performance as 
Domnu' Bebe, the hired 
abortionist. The man is not an 
axe-wielding psycho, norwill 
he reignite your fear of the dark; 
he is, for the most part, a 
'normal' member of society. It's 


'payment terms' in light of her 


desperation that his true 
menace becomes clear. 

Despite the film's challenges 
there are moments of knowing 
humour. As Otiiia dines with 
her boyfriend's parents, the 
conversation turns to politics. 
Their squabbling is evidence of 
a generation completely 
detached from their children. 
Likewise, as Otiiia asks her 
bemused boyfriend what he 
would do if she became pregnant, 
his simpering reply of “I'd 
support you" is enough to make 
the re-educated audience choke 
back sick laughter. The effect of 
these scenes is testimony to the 
fact that Mungiu has, without 


warning, turned his audience 
into political activists. This may be 
a Romanian tale, but it's a subject 
fora global audience. Alisa Caine 


Anticipation, a 



In Retrospect. 
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Crisiian Mungiu. ^ 


LWLies: How has winning the Paime d’Or and reaching the 
top of the tree so eariy affected you? 

Mungiu: All of a sudden people consider that you are 




LWLies: What can you do to make 
treat you differentiy? 

Mungiu: Nhat I'm tryir^ to do is 




Piopefully like this it'll be ea; 


that peopie don’t 



LWLies: is it accurate to taik about ‘New Romanian Cinema’ 
as if there’s been no oid Romanian cinema worth a dime? 

Mungiu: Honestly, I don't think this is inoorrect. I 


LWLies: Why did Czech and Hungarian and Soviet cinema 
find an artistic voice under communism, but Romanian 
cinema faiied to do that? 

Mungiu: This is what we were asking. He had this debate 
in the press of the period that, well, maybe this is 







LWLies: in 4 Months, where do you draw the iine in terms 
of the way you use the camera? is your compiicity in the 
experience something that you have to be aware of? 

Mungiu: in terms of camera work, what we were trying to 









Heartbreaking 

romance against a wartime 
backdrop? Sounds iike there 
are tear-jerking possibiiities; 
young iove tom apart; jeaiousy 
in the ranks; and rushing into 
a marriage you know won't iast 
thanks to the possibiiity of being 
nuked by the Japs. 

Those are just some of 
the areas covered in Richard 
Attenborough's first fiim in neariy 
a decade, it opens in Michigan 
at a funerai where Ethei Ann 
Roberts (Shiriey MacLaine) takes 
a fag break whiie everyone eise 
buries her husband. Meanwhiie, 
in Beifast, a young boy discovers 
a goid ring and sets out to find 
the owner. The fiim jumps back 
and forth over haif a century, 
from 1941 to 1991, as the origins 
of the ring and the reasons for 
Ethei's mysterious behaviour 
are reveaied. 

As a iove story Closing the 
Ring creates neither romance or 
compassion because the cookie 
cutter characters are so singuiariy 
duii. And whiie non-iinear 
storyiines may be in fashion right 
now, with every fiashback the 


flim's momentum is stified, and 
instead ofwitnessing agreat story 
unfoid we're treated to 40 minutes 
of Mischa Barton's 'sad' and 
'smiiey' acting range. 

Thankfuiiy, the rest of the cast 
hoid their end up. MacLaine is a 
picture of spitefui depression from 
the beginning, and newcomer 
Martin McCann isendiessiy 
charming as the naive and dippy 
irish boy whose discovery starts 
the saga. Closing the Ring has its 
moments, but it's hard to iook 
past the desperate sentiments iity 
and a performance from Barton 
that's more wooden than the Blue 
Pefer-iooking set. Umara Satt 


Anticipation. 



Enjoyment. The story 


In Retrospect. The 
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Fatih Akin’s fifth 

fiction feature is, he says, the 
second part of what we' re free 
to caii a triiogy. Where part one, 
Head-On, was about iove. The 
Edge of Heaven is an expioration 
into the arbitrariness of death. 

The story begins in Germany 
where Aii (Tuncei Kurtiz), a ioneiy 
widower, asks prostitute Yeter 
(Nursei Kdse) to move in with 
him in return for a monthiy wage. 
Aii's son Nejat (Baki Davrak) 
disapproves of the match, but 
soon grows fond of Yeter, whose 
unexpected death prompts him 
to begins search for her daughter, 
Ayten (Nurgui Yesiigay) in Turkey, 
it is at this point that the focus 
shifts to Ayten's story, deiving 


into the unfoiding narrative 
coincidences and mirror images 
that this entaiis. 

Akin's fiim unraveis as a 
beautifuiiy paced meditation on 
ioss and grief, but there is aiso 
a keenness in the way it weaves 
a strong sense of the poiiticai 
into what first appears a pureiy 
petsonai framework, indeed. 
The Edge of Heaven is bom of 
a Turkish German fiimmaker 
who is eager to confront and 
investigate the ways in which 
the two nations converge on 
both a human and ideoiogicai 
ievei. identity, nationaiism, 
dogma and ideaiism are just 

by Akin's ingeniousiy structured 


sferyteiiing, consistentiy expiored 
with the sensitivity and deiicacy 
that they demand. 

The importance of cuKurai 
hybridity is richiy embodied by 
the visuai juxtapositions of 
istanbui and Beriin, with the 
former figured as a vibrant, 
dazziing metropoiis, whiie the 
iatter takes on a sombreness weii 
suited to the soiitude of widower 
Aii. Though Akin's Turkey is one 
of repression and bureaucracy - 
the antithesis of the apparent 
freedoms of Germany - for aii 
of the characters, and perhaps 
for Akin him seif, there is a 
paradoxicai romanticism of the 
country as an exotic piace of 
escape and reconciiiation. it is 


certainiy no accident that the him 
cioses with a iong, unbroken take 
of the idyiiic Biack Sea coast with 
a stiiiness that most viewers wiii 
be ioath to disrupt as the credits 


Anticipation. The 



Enjoyment. An 
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Among the plethora 

of films about that strangest of 
beasts, American politics, this 
Is the best. And for those 
lamenting the loss of The West 
Wing, Charlie Wilson's War Is 
manna from heaven. 

Written by Aaron Sorldn, 
the complexity, wit and long 
tracking shots return like loved 
ones you've sorely missed. What 
he gets that Is so damn rare. Is 
that politics Is farce, and making 
your audience laugh doesn't stop 
them getting the point; In fact. It 
enhances the poignancy far more 
than being whacked In the face 
with some hefty message. 

Texas congressman Charlie 
Wilson (Tom Hanks) has a saying: 


"You can teach them to type 
but you can't teach them to grow 
tits." This Is a man who negotiates 
with his cowboy boots on the 
table. A man who cruises the 
political underbelly -drugs, 
hookers, arms dealing - and yet 
remains Intrinsically likeable. 

He's the perfect choice when 
rich bitch Joanne Herring (Julia 
Robert^ decides she needs a 
guy to end the Cold War. How? 
Generate a covert op In 
Afghanistan, arm the Mujahideen 
and shoot down Soviets. 

Their superb performances, 
and yet anothersmart turn by 
Philip Seymour Hoffman as a CIA 
agent, have to be credited to 
dIrectorMIke Nichols, who wrings 


all possible potential out of both 
actors and material. Most of all, 
he's never patronising: If you're 
not listening you'll lose the plot, 
and It's up to you to piece 
together the degree of Irony 
Intended when he cuts from a 
helicopter Incendiary to Amy 
Adams' arse wiggling through 
the White House. 

Here's a film that shows the 
US doing what It does best; Illicitly 
funding a war, winning It and then 
failing to rebuild the Infrastructure. 
But while that should ring bells 
more ambivalent is the message 
about Reds under beds - the 
Soviets are the cut and dry bad 
guy, and that's a rather startling 
oversimplification. What Is crystal 


clear, however. Is that this Is 
filmmaking at its best - exciting. 
Intelligent and Impeccably 
perfonned. Not bad fora true 
story. Lorien Haynes 
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BE KIND 
REWIND 


Michel Gondry is sat 

at his desk, sifting through a 
piie of scripts. Some are good, 
some are bad, and then -yes, 
here it is... i can make things 
from cardboard and wicker and 
socks in this one - sign me up! 

in Be Kind Rewind, 
endearingiy oid schooi Mr. 
Retcher (Danny Giover) runs 
an equaliy oid schooi video 
rental store. Mike (Mos Oef) is 
his endearingly incompetent 
assistant, and Jeny (Jack Black) 
is Mike'sendearingly insane 
buddy. It'saset-up you couldn't 
fail to warm to. When Mr. 

Retcher decides to take some 
time out, he leaves Mike in charge 
of the store. Unfortunately, Jerry 


then gets busy breaking into 
the local power plant, becoming 
electro-magnetised, walking 
back into the store and wiping 

Fuelled by hapless gusto, 

Mike and Jerry set about making 
their own homemade versions 
of everything from Ghostbusters 
to Robocop via Driving Miss 
Daisy. Here, Gondry's creative 
juices kick in, and we are a go. 

Be Kind evolves into a bizarre 
trip down memory lane as the 
two friends splice together their 
lo-fi homages and try to pass 
themoff as the real thing. And 
what do you know, the neighbours 
love them, and they become 
local celebrities. 


brilliant and funny. From Mos 
Def's lackadaisical charm to the 
earnest sweetness of sorta 
kinda love interest Alma (Melonie 
Diaz), the performances are 
excellent. Unsurprisingly, though, 
it's the limitless energy of Jack 
Black that ends up pretty much 
owning the show. 

Be Kind Rewind is like the 
spirit of the '80s, reborn and 
cut loose, freewheeling around 
with a video camera trying 
desperately to save itself. It's 
all totally random but it totally 
doesn't matter. Mr. Fletcher's 
store is going to be demolished! 
They must make more movies, 
enlist the neighbours and unite 


the local community! 

The heart lacking in 
Gondry's The Science OfSieep 
reasserts itself here with the 
kind of all enveloping thump- 
thump-thump that will leave you 
feeling warm as hell. If you're 
into movies that suck, then this 
is not the film for you. Danny Miller 


Anticipation . Gondry, 
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It’s fairly unusual for 

a screenwriter to be the driving 
force behind a fiim's reputation, 
but that's exactiy the case with 
Walk Hard. 'From the guy who 
brought you Knocked Up and 
Superbad', the posters boast, 
without bothering to mention the 
poor schmuck's name. No wonder 
the scribbiers are striking. 

The negiected moniker is 
Judd Apatow - writer, producer 
and undisputed king of comedy, 
for the time being at ieast. 

Apatow and his chums have risen 
swiftiy, raising the bar for the 
genre with a succession of 
exceiient efforts. And therein iies 
the probiem with Walk Hard. This 
iatest project is not bad - in fact. 


it's frequentiy very funny. But 
as a parody of music biopics, 
with the satire aimed squareiy 
at Walk the Urre, one can't heip 
but feei disappointed at its iack 
of ambition. 

John C Reiiiy piays the 
eponymous Dewey, a nondescript 
country boy who discovers the 
Biues after the vioient death of 
his brother. The first haif-hour 
snipes at genre conventions with 
reientiess siiiiness: Cox iearns the 
guitar in iessthan a minute, and 
after getting hitched his wife starts 
pumping out kids at acomparabie 
speed. After that we're off on the 
road as our hero discovers the 
joys of a career in music - which 
here transiates to a iot of drugs. 



knob jokes and a gieefuiiy crap 
impression of the Beaties, with 
Paui Rudd and Jack Biackas 
Lennon and McCartney. 

it's endearingiy daft, provided 
that you're open to its pueriie 
antics. What it won't do, however, 
is make you think or feei - but 
then maybe we've just been 
spoiied after the respiendent 
guaiity of recent hits, it's a singie 
sketch stretched to 90 minutes. 


but if you're in the mood fora 
heiping of wiifui stupidity, you 
couid do fer worse. Neon Kelly 

Anticipation . Judd 
Enjoyment. Ha, his name 
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NO COUNTRY 
FOR OLD MEN 



“It’s a mess, ain’t it 

sheriff?" says Deputy Wendell 
(Giarret Olllahunt), staring at the 
five bullet-ridden corpses, four 
trashed pick-up trucks and one 
dead dog that are strewn across 
the patch of desert scrub. The 
sheriff, Ed Bell (Tommy Lee 
Jones), looks off cameraand 
sighs, "Well, If it ain't. It'll do till 
the mess gets here." 

It's this sort of exchange, 
early In the first act of the western 
noirWo Country for Old Men that 
reminds you why the Coen 
brothers -the film's writers, 
directors, producers and editors - 
are among the smartest and 
most skilful filmmakers of their 
generation. For In a few terse 
throwaway lines, the scene 
manages to set up character 
(Wendell Is fearful. Bell Is laconic), 
provide light relief from the 
previous high tension chase 


sequence, display an effortlessly 
authentic grasp of western 
vernacular, and dramatically 
prefigure the genuine 'mess' 
that Is only moments away from 
engulfing everyone Involved. 

In this, the Coens' first 
movie since their 2004 comedy 
flop The LadykiOers, and thus a 
piquant return to form, the mess 
usually comes In the shape of 
Javier Bardem's psychopathic 
assassin Anton Chlgurh (he is, as 
one character hints, only slightly 
less dangerous than bubonic 
plague). Top of Chlgurh's hit list 
Is Llewelyn Moss (Josh Brolln), 
a taciturn arniy veteran who has 
stumbled. In typical movie fashion, 
across the aforementioned scene 
of bullet-ridden carnage, and Is 
now In possession of S2 million of 
highly coveted mob money. Thus 
the rest of the film, an adaptation 
of Cormac McCarthy's bestselling 


novel. Is a breakneck chase of 
sorts as Chlgurh, armed to the 
teeth with shotguns, rifles and 
even a slaughterhouse bolt gun, 
pursues the resilient Moss across 
the East Texas landscape (actual 
location: New Mexico). 

And yet, even here, just as 
the movie is beginning to conform 
to genre expectations (like The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
meets Fargo), the Coens have 
the guts, and Indeed the smarts, 
to pull It In an entirely different 
direction. Thus a key character 
is murdered off camera, the pace 
slows nicely, and with the aid of 
some Impeccable turns from 
Jones and even Kelly Macdonald 
(as Moss' wife, giving her most 
unselfconsclous performance 
since Trainspotting), the movie 
becomes a bittersweet lament for 
a time when the old men of the 
title weren't out-gunned and. 


as Bell says, “out-matched" by 
the atavistic killers of today's 
criminal class. It ends suddenly, 
perhaps too soon for some. But 
then, as the Coens clearly know, 
you can have too much of a 
good thing. Kevin Maher 
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stone cold killer: LWLies is 

9 ranteaan.auaienc&witn 
avierBardem. Be »raid... 


LWLies: Anton Chigurh in No Country for Old Men is very 
different from any of your previous roles. Was that a 
challenge? 

Bardem: Totally. The challenge was to try to embody 



LWLies: You’ve spoken before of the ‘imperiaiism’ of 
America, Hoiiywood and the studio system. How important 
a mark of recognition, then, was the awaid nomination for 
Juiian Schnabei’s Before Night Falls in 2000? 


Bardem: We are all Americana somehow. Everything is 








LWLies: How do you feei about the possibiiity of becoming 
a Hoiiywood ieading man? 

basically the first American movie that I've done. I 
mean, this is really American. How do I see myself? I'm 
lucky. If they give you the chance, you have to break 







LWLies: is it important t< 
of a nationai identity as : 
Spanish cinema? 
Bardem: Yes, but it i: 




LWLies: What 


the chaiienges of working in Engiish? 
















You can tell from the 

get go that Black Water is going 
to be a weii-conceived but badiy 
executed thriiier. it has aspirations 
towards The Blair Witch Project 
and Jaws, but the kind of 
execution that's more The Bare 
Wench Project meets Piranha. 

Grace (Diana Gienn), her 
boyfriend Adam (Andy Rodoreda) 
and her iittie sister Lee (Maeve 
Dermod^ decide to take a river 
tourwhiieon hoiiday. After 
drifting into a mangrove swamp 
their boat is capsized and they 
soon reaiise they've been 
attacked byacrocodiie. 

As the onsiaught of XXXX 
drinking, casuai swearing and 
Steve inivin iook-a-iike tour 
guide suggest, Black Water is 
set in Northern Austraiia where, 
according to the opening shot, 
crtx: attacks are a reguiar 
occurrence. Even so, that hardiy 
warrants the 'based on a tme 
story' tag pinned to the fiim. 

With a piot focused aimost 
entireiy on the survivai of oniy 


three characters, it's not a big 
ask for Stack Wafer to sustain 
the tension for a tight 90 minutes. 
But aithough the footage of reai 
crocs is an effective choice by 
co-directors David Neriich and 
Andrew Traucki, and the first 
attack joits the fiim to iife, it 
doesn't ieave you on tenterhooks 
for very iong. 

The tension quickiy dissoK/es 
as hunter and hunted piay a game 
of peek-a-boo that turns into a 
comicai farce about as scary as 
a bush tucker triai. Don't bother 
watching a fiim that's essentiaiiy 
Jaws with a crocodiie; just watch 
Jaws instead. LimaraSalt 

Anticipation . crocodile 


Enjoyment. Hot as 
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Philip Seymour 

Hoffman is having sax with 
MarisaTomei. He's taking her 
from behind. This is the opening 
to Before the Devil Knows 
You're Dead, and depending 
on your prociivities, it's either 
embarrassing, arousing, or 
something between the two. 

Whateveryour reaction, it's 
certainiy a provocative way for 
Lumet to grab the attention. 

And whiie this scene of passion 
offers a short-iived moment of 
tenderness in a fiim dominated 
by trauma, it aiso hints at the 
stark deiivery of the drama that 
isabotjt to unfoid. 

it begins with sex, but it 
kicks off with a robbery, it 
shouid besimpie, but it's not: 
it's awkward, disturbing and 
thoroughiy messy - a farce that 


coiiapses into a horror show of 
biood and broken giass. But this 
is Just the first in a series of woefui 
events that wiii biight the iives 
of brothers Andy and Hank 
(Hoffman and Ethan Hawke) 
along with their truculent father, 
Charles (Albert Rnney). 

Andy, the elder of the 
siblings, is a junkie and a 
fraudster. As the brains behind 
the bad idea ("Hey, let's rob the 
family store!"), he bears the bmnt 
of our condemnation. As time 
wears on, Andy reveals himself 
to be even more of a monstrous 
parasite than first imagined - 
a superlative turn from Hoffman 
can render him human, but 
never humane. 

Hank, on the other hand, is 
pathetic. A drunken failure taunted 
by his ex-wife, his participation in 


the carnival of cock-ups is 
propelled by despair rather 
than greed. While he's hardly 
hero material, Hawke's hangdog 
demeanour is sad enough to 
gamer something approaching 
sympathy, in a decent 
performance from an actor 
who doesn't always shine. 

Lumet's relatively low-key 
direction allows them both to 
make the most of their roles, 
as vicious bickering drives the 
plot fonvard. Not since Faiyo 
has a film so effectively portrayed 
a crime snowballing out of 
control, and while the brothers' 
descent eventually teeters on 
the edge of credibility, there's 
a vital beacon of truth that 
somehow cuts through the 
melodrama Sidney Lumet knows 
human nature, and it shows. 


Okay, so this is bleak stuff. 
Yet there's something oddly 
satisfying about the lives of 
others going down the toilet, 
and when the toilet is this well- 
made it's hard to complain. 
There aren't many chuckles, but 
this is high-calibre tragedy from 
a veteran of the art. Neon Kelly 


Anticipation . Lumet 
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BACK TO 
NORMANDY 



A record of eight 

films in 30 years suggests that 
Nicolas Philibert isn't one to rush 
into a project unless he really 
feels it, so it's no surprise that 
Back to Normandy is a profoundly 
personal experience. 

In1976, Philibert was 
assistant director on Rene 
Allio's Moi, Pierre fl/Were, a well- 
regarded, if little seen, story 
about French peasant Pierre 
Riviere who, in 1835, murdered 
his mother, brother and sister 
then wrote a lengthy confession 
before committing suicide. 

Allioand Philibert shot on 
location in mral Normandy, casting 
farmers and villagers from the 
places where Riviere lived and 
died. And it's to these people that 
Philibert has returned 30 years later, 
partly out of a sense of romantic 
attachment, but also to see what 
kind of legacy the film left behind. 


What begins as a whimsical 
journey, however, gradually 
becomes a kind of quixotic 
pilgrimage. On the one hand, it 
is the search for the reclusive 
Claude Hebert, who played 
Pierre to great acclaim, only to 
disappear as fame beckoned. 
But more than that. Back to 
Normandy is a subtle and 
engaging attempt to understand 
the relationship between 
filmmaker and community. 

As they become more 
comfortable around the camera, 
the villagers reveal heart- 
breaking stories of personal 
tragedy, or share simple details 
of their everyday lives. It's in 
these moments that Philibert 
achieves a quiet profundity, 
forcing you to confront the 
notion of what happens after 
the camera has packed up 
and moved on. 



Selected for the Un 

Certain Regard section of the 
2006 Cannes Film Festival, El 
Violin marks the astonishingly 
assured debut feature of 
Francisco Vargas. The decision 
to expand an earlier short into 
this almost unbearably affecting 
meditation on betrayal and 
brutality seems inspired. 

Elderly Don Plutarco (Angel 
Tavira), his son Genaro (Gerardo 
Taracena) and grandson Lucio 
(Mario Garibaldi) are humble 
rural musicians who also support 
the armed campesina peasant 
guerilla movement. When the 
military seizes their village, the 
inhabitants flee, leaving 
ammunition behind. Playing on 
his appearance as a harmless 
violin player to secure the trust 
of a vain captain (Dagoberto 


Gama) who fancies himself as 
a musician, old Don Plutarco 
has a plan to recoverthe 
ammunition through charm 
and steely nerves. 

For all that it is directed, 
written and produced by Vargas, 
El Violin is anchored on the 
amazing central performance 
of Tavira. Bom in 1924, Tavira, 
who descends from a line of 
traditional musicians, began 
playing the violin aged six, and 
rose to the top of his field 
despite losing his right hand 
in a tragio accident. Though 
involved with Vargas in the 
making of the documentary 
TierraCaliente..., El Violin 
represents Tavira's first acting 
role. Giving a naturalistic and 
subtle performance that 
beautifully interplays with the 



With its fade-to-black and 
end credits, cinema is harshly 
disinterested in people after they 
have served their purpose. 

Allio's film froze an image of this 
community forever, and yet 
beyond the limits of the camera's 
gaze they have continued to live 
their lives unnoticed. By 
questioning the responsibility that 
filmmakers owe to their subjects, 
Philibert's film becomes more, 
much more, than just a trip down 
memory lane. Matt Bochenaki 


Anticipation. Bad 

to Nornandy? Hho knew 


first place? TWo 


In Retrospect, a 



veteran Gama to evoke the 
stnjggle between peasants and 
government and between duty 
and pleasure, the octogenarian 
was rewarded with a richly deserved 
Best Actor prize at Cannes. 

Don't be put off by the fact 
that its UK release has been 
inexplicably delayed; this is a 
humanistic work that offers an 
intelligent and rigorously 
unsentimental account 
of oppression and resistance. It 
deserves to be embraced. Jeson Wood 


Anticipation. Targas 





Enjoyment. Expertly 
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Ang Lee's Lust, 

Caution la like a bespoke- 
suited City shark. Everything is 
manicured and polished - 
James Schamus' screenplay is 
a model of sophistication; the 
performances of Tony Leung 
and newcomer Tang Wei are 
impassioned and intelligent; 
while production designer Lai 
Pan has created a compelling 
vision of occupied China - but 
despite all that, deep down you 
just can't trust it. 

Shanghai, 1942. The 
Japanese are working with a 
collaborationist government in 
occupied China. An underground 
resistance has mobilised, and in 
its sights is the commander of 
the secret police, Mr Yee (Leung). 
Yee lives in a closely guarded 
compound with round-the-clock 


protection, but he has one 
weakness, a woman with whom 
he fell in love four years before in 
Hong Kong. That woman is Wong 
Chia Chi (Wei), now a fully-fledged 
member of the resistance tasked 
with bringing Lee into the open 
by any means necessary. 

Cutting between occupied 
Shanghai and pre-war Hong 
Kong, between the dual identities 
of Wong Chia Chi, between youth 
and experience, between hope 
and futility, between violence 
and love, Ang Lee constmcts 
a crystalline tale of polished 
brilliance. Like the diamond that 
Yee fashions for his lover, it's a 
film with a multi-faceted surface. 

It is, in its own way, a more 
powerful rendering of our current 
troubles than any liberal hand- 
wringer; asking tough questions 


about occupation, violence and 
freedom. It is also a provocative 
sexual thriller a grown up Black 
Book, which replaces that film's 
smutty good fun with a high- 
mindedness that is, nevertheless, 
far from cautious about Yee and 
Wong's steamy sex life. 

By any measurable standard, 
Ang Lee has produced another 
epic. And yet something about 
Lust. Caution sticks in the throat. 

convinces people they're 
watching quality world cinema 
when its Hollywood sugar coating 
is designed to keep them from 
ever experiencing the real thing. 
It's all intellect and no emotion, 
and has the atmosphere of an 
airtight bag - hermetically sealed, 
still and stale. It lacks the rough 
edges that give a picture 


personality, and for all its 
bedroom heat, it's a film that's 
in dire need of a little more 
warmth. Man Bochenaki 

Anticipation. You 





Enjoyment. Full 












LWLies: You adapted the screenplay from Eileen Change 
short story. It’s such a specifically Oriental story in such an 
Oriental setting, what did you bring to the screenplay that 
was uniquely your own? 

Schamus: Pretty much everything that wasn't 
Oriental. . . The story and her style of writing is so 


LWLies: You make no apologies for how convoluted the 
history is, but it^ not easy to follow. Were you under 
pressure to dilute that? 

Schamus: once you get through that very brief 




LWLies: Are you finding that people are trying to pin a 
Baghdad /Iraq scenario on top of what you’ve done? 


Schamus: You'd be surprised by how few have, at 



LWLies: You produced Buffalo Soldiers back in 2001, which 
says quite specifically that some of the guys in the US Army 
are total shits. Could you make that film in today's climate? 

Schamus: I screened Buffalo Soldiers at the Toronto 




LWLies: After making the likes of Brokeback Mouttfain 
and Lust, Caufjon, the big question is what the hell was 
going on with Hulk? Why did Ang Lee do it, and do you 
regret it in retrospect? 

Schamus: No, not at all. If you are looking at movies 





“Your parents are 

probably woriderir^ where you 
are," suggesta Var^sa Loring (a 
prim-and-proper Jennifer Garner) 
to heavily pregnant teenager Juno 
MacGufF (Ellen Page). "Nah," saya 
Juno, "I mean. I'm already pregnant, 
30 what other kind of ahenanigana 
could I get into?" 

That juat about auma up the 
bat-talking, wiaecracking, scarily 
mature teenager that la Juno, the 
atar of Jaaon Reitman'a hugely 
engaging comedy about growing 
up, and the bumpa that come 
along the way. 

After getting knocked up by the 
likeably limp Paulle Bleeker (Michael 
Cera), Juno checka the 'Deaperately 
Seeking Spawn' aectlon of the 
weekly Penny Sailer to find a couple 
who want to adopt. Enter Vaneaaa 


and Mark Loring (Jaaon Bateman), 
who are deaperate for a child. But 
while Juno la taking the entire 
aituation In her atrlde, ahe awiftly 
diacovera that no matter how much 
you think you're in control, nothing 
in life ever really goea to plan. 

Thanka to blogger-turned- 
acreenwrlter Diablo Cody, Juno 
aports a razor-aharp acript with 
quotable one-linera all over the 
place. And although the dialogue 
la occaaionally a little too aelf- 
conacioua - a bit too tangy to 
be believable - the outatanding 
performance of Page papera 
over any would-be cracka. With 
her eaae and geniality, ahe 
effortleaaly tempera Juno'a cock- 
aure high-achool precoclouaneaa 
with the confualon of a teenager 


Reitman haa already proved 
himaelf adept at dealing with 
hot aubjecta, humoroualy tackling 
the tobacco Induatry In Thank You 
For Smoking. And while teenage 
pregnancy lan't your atandard 
comic milieu. It worka becauae 
Juno broachea the aubject with 
humility and an honeat eye. 

But where the film truly 
excela la In ita depiction of Juno'a 
relationahip with Bleeker. It'a here 
that the witty retorts and uber 
maturity get atripped away, and 
Page playa it brilliantly. It's at her 
most thoughtful (and her most 
quieQ that she shines. 

With a talented ensemble 
cast, rich direction and a cracking 
soundtrack to boot, Juno is more 
than just your average coming-of- 
age comedy. But It's Ellen Page's 


show, and for good reason, as 
she shows an almost intimidating 
amount of talent for a 20-year-old. 
We're going to be seeing a lot 
more of this lady. Helen Cowley 

Anticipation, a 





Enjoyment. Ellen 
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DANIN 
REAL LIFE 


DIRECTED BY 



‘Plan to be surprised!’ 

quips the trailer to Peter Hedges' 
latest slice-of-life comedy - with 
perhaps a tad more irony than 
Hollywood intended. 

Surprises there are not in 
this predictable tale of love at 
first sight. Obvious plotlines 
and straightforward characters, 
howevei; there are aplenty in 
a film that shows none of the 
subtlety of Hedges' previous 
forays into writing and directing 
(Pieces of April, What's Eating 
Gilbert Grape). 

Steve Carell leaves The 
Office to play Dan Burns, a 
widowed father-of -three stuck 
in the safety of his nice-guy ways 
When a chance encounter with 


a kooky stranger (Juliette Binoche) 
jolts him from his mournful 
celibacy, Dan rushes to share 
the news with his ridiculously 
large family, gathered at their 
ridiculously cosy Rhode Island 
home for an all-American annual 
vacation. But guess what? She's 
already there - and she's dating 
his brother (Dane Cook). 

With transparent dialogue 
and one-dimensional characters, 
there's little imagination and even 
less soul on display throughout 
most of the film. Perhaps it's not 
exactly shooting for laugh-out- 
loud funny, but as its quieter 
moments are overshadowed by 
slapstick tomfoolery, it ends up 
occupying an uneasy middle 


AZUR & ASMAR: 
THE PRINCES’ 
QUEST 


DIRECTED 


This gleefully 

idiosyncratic animated work 
comesfrom Michel Ocelot, the 
French polymath who has 
managed to carve a niche in 
Europe with his series of hand- 
diawn films charting the wayward 
exploits of Kirikou, a talking 
African baby with a finely honed 
moral barometer. 

AzurA Asmar tells the story of 
a Caucasian boy named Azur who 
is brought up by an Arabic nanny 
alongside her young son, Asmar, 
in what looks like eighteenth- 
century France. The boys fight, 
play and argue like brothers, until 
they are parted, only to reconvene 
later in medieval Maghreb, both 
in search of the magical djinn 
fairy about whom their nanny 
would tell them stories as tots. 


Stylistically, Ocelot mixes 
the whimsical fantasia of early 
Disney with the finely-rendered 
digital realism of the boys down 
at Pixarto produce a visual 
countenance that is at once 
fanciful and ctherworldly, but 
remains markedly 'real' all the 
while. The writer/director/animator 
has stated that his interests lie 
more with decorative art, ancient 
architecture and early dialects 
than with the conventional 
cinematic craft, and this becomes 
glaringly obvious as we are 
lavished with gorgeous, ornately 
patterned walls, majestic buildings 
and myriad local tongues. 

Where the film fails is in its 
dai^-chain narrative, which is 
a bit too calculated in structure 
(almost as if the film is little more 



ground between comedy and 
sentimentality that isn't going 
to please anybody. At least 
indie jazz hero Sondre 
Lerche has a monopoly on the 
soundtrack. Andrea Kurland 



Enjoyment, teas 






than a long treasure hunt) to 
leave much of a lasting impression 
beyond the cinema doors. Also, 
the visual style is perhaps a bit 
po-faced and self-consciously 
enchanting to really leave the 
little 'uns feeling fully engaged. 
That said, a moderately successful 
attempt to offset the air of 
solemnity with comic sidekick 
Crapoux comes as welcome 
relief. Janey Springer 


Anticipation . 



Enjoyment . sprightly. 
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Contrary to first 

impressions, thissiow-burning 
two-hour meiodrama isn't based 
on a best-saiiing beneTiciary of 
Oprah's Book Ciub, but it certainiy 
begins iike a badiy-adapted 
novei. in fact, this tear-jerking 
ode to famiiy iife is the resuit of 
an originai screenpiay by Aiian 
Loeb, so most of the biame for 
its early woes must be aimed 
at the dizzying jump cuts of 
Danish directorSusanne Bier, 
as she tries to cover around 35- 
yearsof back story in the fiim's 
first 15 minutes. 

David Duchovny piays smart, 
sophisticated architect Brian, 
the perfect father to twoadorabie 
kids, and ideai husband to 


impeccabiy beautifui stay-at- 
home mum, Audrey (Haiie Berry). 
However, when you see father and 
son sharing a tender moment at 
their neighbour's swimming pooi 
("What doas fiuorescent mean, 
dad?" "Lit from within, son". "Like 
me?" "Like you.") you know that 
tragedy is mere minutes away. 

Things then take a turn for 
the kinky when, in a defiant act 
of seif-fiageiiation, Audrey makes 
pains to befriend Brian's 
chiidhood friend, Jerry (Benicio 
Dei Toro). Jerry's a former iawyer 
turned boggie-eyed smack addict 
whom she's ioathed fordecades, 
but he's aiso a unique iink to the 
past that has been so unfairiy 
wrenched from her. Audrey rocks 


up at his doss house, then at 
the hospitai where he works as 
a janitor, and then, in what seems 
iike seif-punishment of the most 
sordid kind, asks him to move 
in with her. She even crawis up 
to him at night and begs him to 
hoid her "iike Brian did" untii 
she faiis asieep. 

Their mixed-up reiationship 
stretches the bounds of sense - 
wouid astraight-iaced, middie- 
ciass mum reaiiy iet a stmng-out 
junkie iive with her two young 
kids? But the cast work hard to 
ground this suburban fairy-taie 
in reaiity. A barnstorming turn 
from Dei Toro sets this gushy 
taie apart from iesser 
meiodramas, whiie Haiie Berry's 






Enjoyment. Bitter- 
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LWLiei: Do you see yourself as a figurehead in terms of 
Scandinavian fiim? 




LWLies: it’s been over a decade since the Dogme 
manKesto was announced. What is its iegacy? Do you think 
it achieved its aims? 

Bier: I -think what Dogme did, and has done, is that 












There is a sad moment 

in every adult's life when their 
parents are unable to look 
after themselves and the role of 
the carer is reversed. It's a hard 
situation made harder if you don't 
particularly like your parents: how 
do you deal with the heavy burden 
of a person who did nothing btjt 
neglect and abuse you? 

That is the premise behind 
Tamara Jenkins' second feature. 
It's a depressing subject that 
could have become a soul 
destroying film, but Instead, 
we're treated to brilliantly subtle 
performances, wonderful direction 
and a healthy dose of black 
humour that doesn't com promise 
the serious subject matter. 

Philip Seymour Hoffman 
and Laura Unney are estranged 
siblings Jon and Wendy Savage, 
who are completely obsessed with 
thelrown lives. He's an academic 
who can't commit to his long-term 
Polish girlfriend even though she's 
about to be deported; she's an 
aspiring playwright who temps 
and steals stationery while having 
an affalrwith a mamied neighbour. 

It's their father Lenny's (a 
brilliant Philip Bosco) Illness that 
throws the pair together, as his 


lewd toilet behaviourcomblned 
with his partner's death spells 
the end of his term In a posh 
neighbourhood. As tough situations 
arise, we're never told what he 
did to them ortheir mother to 
make her run off - there are no 
dramatic reflections, confessions 
or speeches - Jenkins simply lets 
the acting do the talking, 
successfully enough that the 
details of what Lenny may or 
may not have done seem scarcely 
relevant. Unsurprisingly, there's 
no happy ending, but you'll be 
glad that we leave the Savages 
a little more content then we 
found them. LimaraSalt 


Anticipation . Philip 



Enj oyment . Brilliant 
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It was Hegel who 

suggested that history is governed 
by the diktats of 'worid-historicai' 
individuais. They aione, he said, 
have the rare power to rise above 
the iimited horizon of their own 
age. if that's true, the iast century 
beionged to one such man - Bob 
Oyian - a singer, actor, artist and 
activist who has repeatediy 
investigated nature in order to 
recognise himseif in it. 

This conceit is at the heart 
of Todd Haynes' new quasi-biopic 
of the sui generis ' Song and 
Dance Man', it's a movie which 
pivots around Oyian's abiiity to 
shape-shift, and the manifoid 
identities he continues to skirt. 
That Haynes succeeds in 
capturing these ever-changing 
essences is attributabie to one 
of the neater cinematic tricks of 
recent memory: the dramatisation 
of Dyian's metamorphoses by 
using muitipie actors, genres and 
stories to trace the diverse musicai 
themes in the songwriter's iife. 

in aii, Dyian is re-rendered 
sixfoid. First, and most 
intriguingiy, by Marcus Cari 
Frankiin as Woody, a young, 
biack re-embodiment of Dyian's 
bygone reverence for the foik 
music of Woody Guthrie. Dyian's 
subsequent protest and born- 
again Christianity periods are 
depicted smartiy via faux- 
documentary footage of Christian 
Baie as Jack Roiiins, informai 
chronicier of American unrest 
turned Caiifornian pastor. Both 
erasare made manifest by 
spookiiy redoient versions of 
Dyian songs ('The Lonesome 
Death of Hattie Carroii' and 
'Pressing On', respectiveiy). 

Third is Ben Whishaw as 
Arthur, the manifestation of French 
symboiist poet Arthur Rimbaud 
and, more broadiy, an evocation of 
the singer's feted embrace of Beat 
doubiespeak. Fourth, and most 



tendentiousiy, is Cate Bianchett 
as Jude, the genderiess Dyian of 
PennebakeFs Don't Look Back 
as he might have been captured 
by Feiiini, or even Richard Lester. 
Her performance is reminiscent of 
Anthony Hopkins' in Nixon, where 
physicai and vocai mannerisms 
pay handsomer dividends than 
merefaciai iikeness. 

Aii of which ieaves us with 
the two chapters which function 
as the fiim's giue - a centrepiece 
affaire du coeur and a Wiid West 
chimera. Veiied references to the 
Roiiing Thunder Revue abound 
in the iatter, inciuding a hazy 
reprisai of Dyian's own cameo 
in Peckinpah's Pat Garrett and 
BiiiytheKid, with Richard Gere 


oozing chutzpah as an auxiiiary 
Biiiy Bonny; shot in the back... 
by a motorcycie crash. 

Aithough the ieast iinearof 
the fiim's narratives, Gere's 
sections are without doubt among 
its most gratifying - bettered 
oniy, in fact, by Heath Ledger's. 
The Austraiian actor is positiveiy 
coruscating as Robbie, an actor 
who piays Dyian in a movie and 
whose reiationship to the painter 
Ciaire (Charlotte Gainsbourg) 
mirrors Dyian's marriage to, 
and divorce from, Sara Lownds. 
The scrupuiousiy checked-in 
intensity of their shared scenes 
iends an otherwise-iacking 
straightfonwardness to a fiim 
which, in the finai anaiysis. 


feeis much, much bigger than 
mere musicai biography, 
indeed, unintended nods to 
Hegei notwithstanding, one 
might read it as a piecemeai 
history of the twentieth century 
itseif. Andrew Sutherlend 

Anticipation . Ozange 
Breakfast) . Five 
Enjoyment, it Takes 
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THE GOOD 
NIGHT 



Gary (Martin Freeman) 

used to be a pop star. Now he 
writes advertising jingies, iives in 
tedium with girifriend Dora 
(Gwyneth Paitrow), and envies the 
growing professionai and romantic 
success of former band mate Paui 
(Simon Pegg). it's no surprise 
when the beautifui, sensuous 
Anna (Peneiope Cmz) biesses his 
dreamscape one night - and 
returns in an even more titiiiating 
orjtfit the next - that he begins to 
question the vaiue of waking up. 
Soon Gary turns his back on 
reaiity in favourof the ambrosiai 
horizons of his dreams. 

The fine iine between truth 
and fantasy is hard iy a novei one 
to draw. Whether in Chariie 
Kaufman and Michei Gondry's 
Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 



Mind or Gondry's sob effort The 
Science of Sleep, the surreaiist 
visuai seam offered by visits to 
the unconscious has been richiy 
mined. Nestied as it is in this 
fashionabie oeuvre, Jake 
Paitrow's feature fiim debut 
doesn't sound haif bad. And it's 

God knows what Gary's 
pop iyricswere iike because his 
imagination sucks. Visuaiiy, the 


beach setting of his fantasies is 
as stale and flat as his relationship 
with Dora. Worse still is the sight 
of adisembodied Cruz floating 
through the solarsystem, and 
later on a lacklustre sea shore, 
begging Gary to make love to her. 

After wondering why you 
bothered, you'll wonder why they 
did. And then you'll cast The 
Good Night to the neglected 
depths of your unconscious. 


where it belongs. Emma Paterson 
Anticipation . Hollywood 


Enj oyment . 
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Skater boys look like 

they know a secret. They claim 
stretches of the city without 
speaking. They hunt down new 
frontiers, pitting themselves 
against unclaimed and challenging 
terrain. While other teens are 
accused of apathy, skaters really 
care. About skating, but that's 
still something. 

Paranoid Park is based on 
a novel by Blake Nelson about 
a skater with a secret. Police are 
visiting Alex (Gabe Nevin^ at 
school, asking about a gruesome 

railroads, where they found his 
board. Unable to talk to anyone, 
Alex writes down his story, trying 
to make sense of the facts and 
his feelings, struggling to order 
and contain his recollections 
just as skaters repossess their 
environment, shaping and 
moulding it to frt their needs. 

And as that experience is 
revealed, Alex sinks further into 
the detachment of a desensitised 


inexpressive grunts prised from 
a face that shows only resignation. 
He shows the teenage world as 
we remember it, with the muggy 
weight of lost emotions and the 
poignancy of places and people 
doomed to pass. 

This deliberate, typically 
oblique film is like the agonised 
silence of a nervous 16-year-old. 
Yet Van Sant shows a respect for 
theirself -loathing and discomfort, 
and suggests that, as we grow 
old and comfortable, we become 
diluted, far removed from our 
concentrated and more truthful 
teenage selves. HollyGrigg-Spall 

Anticipation, gus 


Elephant. Four 


Enj oyment . 



teenager - not careless or 

uncaring, but in shock. In Retrospect. An open 

Gus Van Sant draws OtJt this ending lets the film ooze 
spartan namative through the out end stay with you. Four 


Lndiejeftend GUis.Van ^ 
Sant.fafKs exclusivejy i 
LWLies.awuihis latesl 
ParanoiaT^ark. 


film, 


LWLies: What is your relationship with the Oregon 
skateboarding community? 

Van Sant: I was never really part o€ that 






LWLies: Did the kids mind that their skate park was 
renamed Paranoid Park for the film? 

Van Sant: They didn' t seem to care that we called 



LWLies: Ybu advertised the casting on MySpace, and 
Gabe Nevins went along to get a role as a skating extra. 
What was it like working with him? 





LWLies: Christopher Doyle collaborated with Rain Li, 
a 24-year-old Chinese cinematographer, who’s been 
working in film since she was 1 6. Did Rain^ age help to 
get such intimate performances out of the teenage cast? 
Van Sant: I think so; it was an interesting 


LWLies: How did you create the music? 




started playing it alongside the football player 
scene in that lasts xjntil the football 








Tile full transcript Is up now at wwwJlttlewhltellss.cojjk 
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MY BLUEBERRY 
NIGHTS 



You’re born, you go 

to school, you muck about for 
a few years and then you go 
travelling. It's the stock rite of 
passage for young go-getters 
these days, and anyone who 
says different can go to hell. Yet, 
as those who have journeyed to 
faraway lands will surely attest, 
while the head Insists we Immerse 
ourselves In the culture and 
rituals of the new, the heart Is 
always searching for that little 
piece of home. 

In his new, American-set road 
movie. My Btuebeny Nights, you 
get the sense that Wong KarWai 
Is suffering from a terminal case 
of homesickness, desperately 
trying to locate the effervescent 
whirof downtown Hong Kong in 
the flat, unadorned planes of the 
US. The dislocation is palpable, 
and his film offers up the sort of 
home-fried approximation of 
Americana usually reserved for 


the Mac/s Day Parade and 
border-town rodeos of this world. 
It's the kind of film you might see 
In asouvenirstore next to the 
personalised number plates and 
the 'Qod Bless America' T-shirts. 

There are other problems. 
Committing casting hara-kiri not 
once but twice, Wong makes 
the Initial error of calling upon 
vapid coffee-table Jazz chanfeuse 
Norah Jones to carry his film, but 
then trumps himself by partnering 
her up with pretty-boy acting 
tundra Jude Law. 

Jones plays Elizabeth, a 
stany-eyed dilettante who 
d iscovers that her boyfriend has 
been doing the dirty on her and 
findsashoulder tocry on In the 
form of Jeremy (Law), a chipper 
Mane cafe owner who has been 
a passive observerto myriad 
over-the-counter emotional 
breakdowns over the years. With 
a narrative nod to BukowskI and 


Kerouac, she decides the only 
way she can overcome her past 
Is to look to the road, and so 
headsstraightdown Route 66 
via Memphis, Reno and Vegas. 

With his previous two 
films - In the Mood for Love 
and 2046 - Wong proved himself 
a cinematic stylist without equal, 
as well as a master of colled 
sexual frisson and coolly 
monitored social nuance. My 
Blueberry Nights Is just empty 
aesthetics, jam-packed with 
the well-intentioned muslngs 
on love and relationships that 
made Chungking Express such 
a hugely compassionate film, 
but with a heavy-handed 
symbolism and Hallmark 
sentimentality that ruins It. 

The first sign of anything 
gelling with Wong's aesthetic 
exuberance (the film Is undeniably 
gorgeous) Is David Strathairn's 
nighthawk traffic cop, Arnie, 


whose tender performance 
offers the film's lone emotional 
sucker punch. With Natalie 
Portman and Rachel Welsz 
cropping up for stock sassy bit- 
parts later on, the nature of 
Elizabeth's spontaneous voyage 
of self-discovery quickly sums up 
the movie as a whole: elegiac, 
moderately tender, but far from 
transcendent. Janey Springer 


Enjoyment, ill 



In Reti 
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You can tell how 

important a film is by the amount 
of make-up its lead actress is 
wearing. If Charlize Theron's au 
natural face foundation is anything 
to go by, In The Valley of Elah 
must be Very Serious Stuff Indeed. 

And so it is. Unspooling with 
none of the stylistic idiosyncrasies 
cf Paul Haggis' feature debut, 
Crash (and, mercifully, none of 
its faux-liberal cliche^. In The 
Valley of Bah is a perfectly crafted 
moral mystery that combines 
forensic intelligence with 
emotional subtlety. The question 
at stake here is not 'Whodunit?', 
but 'Who's responsible?' 

Tommy Lee Jones is Hank 
Deerfield, a retired Marine 
investigator whose son, Mike, 
has followed in his old man's 
footsteps only to go missing on 
his return from Iraq. Damaged 
mobile phone footage suggests 
that the young soldier suffered 
some kind of trauma, but when 
the military prove unable to 


answer his questions. Hank is 
forced to make the long journey 
to Mike's barracks to find out just 
what the hell is going on. He 
hooks up with Detective Sanders 
(Theron) after a grizzly murder 
sparks his suspicions, and the two 
of them set about picking their 
way through a political minefield 
to get to The Truth. Assuming, 
that is, they can handle The Truth. 

This is powerful stuff from 
Haggis, light years away from the 
likes of Robert Redford's liberal 
guilt trip Lions for Lambs. In 
Whiteville, Tennessee, he's 
discovered an America every bit 
as foreign to our eyes as the 
streets of Baghdad. Away from 
the cosmopolitan centres of New 
York and LA, this is a country of 
soul-numbing, strip-lit architecture 
where the grey uniformity of the 
buildings is mirrored in the 
politically sedated partisanship 
of the people. Everything is 
suffused in sulphurous greens and 
greys, as if the noxious hypocrisy 


of the administration that feeds 
on towns like this has somehow 
seeped back into the atmosphere, 
poisoning everything it touches. 

In the middle of it all is 
Tommy Lee Jones and That 
Face, unmistakeable with its 
creaks and crags and those 
sloping, vertiginous lines that 
pull his eyes down into a state 
of perpetual sorrow. It's easy to 
just point the camera at an actor 
like this and leave him to it, but 
Haggis has pushed and prodded 
until Jones offers him something 
real. This is a man whose eyes 
are pried open, almost against 
his will, until he's stripped of 
illusions and is forced to gaze 
on the real state of America. 

This is compelling and 
even subversive filmmaking at 
its finest, combining the slick 
entertainment values of a 
Hollywood big shot with a 
perceptive and confrontational 
agenda. There's no tub-thumping 
or blind ideology, just sharp 


writing and precision 
performances. And even if the 
film doesn't go quite far enough 
in daring to criticise the individual 
US fighting man (still a taboo in 
American cinema), its final shot 
still packs a whopper of an 
emotional punch. Consider us 
floored. Matt BachenskI 


Anticipation. The 



Enjoyment . Everything 






In Retrospect. Haggis 








LWLies: Manety critic Todd McCarthy said he's not interested 
in the giut of iraq war movies coming out and neither is the 
US pubiic. What do you make of that? 

Haggis: I -think it ia probably the truth. I don' t think 





LWLies: Do you think the US is particulariy poor at seif* 
criticism? Aithough Biii O’Reiiiy doesn’t represent aii of 
America, he did say something aiong the iines of, ‘This is what 
we ask of peopie who oppose the war - support us or shut up.’ 

Haggis: it' a terribly dangeroua to live in a <Tulture 








LWLies: There seems to be a taboo about criticising soidiers in 
US fiims. is there a morai cowardice, though, in being against 
the war but supporting the troops, who are fundamentaiiy 
instruments of the war? 

Haggis: The people who have bumper atickera aayincj. 


LWLies: Do you worry that your fiim may get buried in aii 
the negative hype surrounding the iraq war? 


LWLies: You tease an interesting performance out of Tommy 
Lee Jones - how did you approach working with him? 



HALF 

MOON 


DinECTED m 
STARRING GoUMteh 
Fa^ahani. l&matlONaffari. 


Those of you after 

swashbuckling adventure and 
razor sharp dialogue may be 
disappointed by this one, but that 
would be missing the point. 
Kurdish-lranian director Bahman 
Ghobadi has followed his 
acclaimed 2004 Turtles Can Fly 
with a tragi-comic opus, big on 
symbolism and introspection. 

The plot follows Kurdish folk 
musician Mamo (Ismail Ghaffari), 
who is given the chance to 
perform in Iraqi Kurdistan 
following the downfall of Saddam. 
He gathers his sons and bus 
driver Kako (Allah-Moiad 
Rashtian) and sets off through 
the barren countryside towards 
the border. It soon becomes clear 
that the trip will be marred by 
difficulty - foreseen by one of 
Mamo's sons after visiting a 
wise man. Mamo in turn visits 
the elder, as the slow-mo imagery 
and haunting soundtrack hint 
that the boundaries between fact 
and fiction, fantasy and realism 
are becoming blurred. 

Mamo is convinced that the 
group needs a female vocalist 
to complete the ensemble, so 
travels to a village of 1,334 
exiled female musicians, 
whereupon he discovers singer 
Hesho (Hedieh Tehran!). The 
village is symbolic - a metaphor 
for Iran's oppressed women, 
forbidden from performing in 
public with men. When Hesho 
agrees to accompany the group, 
she has to be hidden under the 
floorboards of the bus. Meanwhile, 
Mamo becomes tortured by 


repeated visions of his own 
death as the journey continues. 
It's then that the angelic figure 
of Niwemang, or 'Half Moon' 
(Golshifteh Farahani), joins the 
group. Where she comes from 
we don't know. Is she a dream? 
And what does she stand for? 

Half Moon is a slice of 
Kurdish life - a snapshot of 
a people who have been 
oppressed for centuries 
Though some may find the 
condemnation of Kurdistan's 
Farsi cousins hard to take, the 
film reflects the character of 
its people: serious, resilient 
and even comic. This is a 
triumphant return for Ghobadi, 
a filmmaker passionate about 
his people and his land. Don't 
try to rationalise it, but do ask 
questions of the film and 
yourself. Isn't that what cinema 
is all about? Ed Stockton 


Anticipation. 



Enj oyment . 
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Director and cinematographer Nikolaus Geyrhalter’s 

OurDai/yBreac/ sits somewhere between art installation and 
documentary. Paying no mind to the 'message' of the film, Geyrhalter 
communicates in a dispassionate idiom of still camera and simple 
tracking shots, suggesting that the documentary is an observational 
rather than an explanatory medium. That he is able to sustain interest 
for 92 minutes is testament to the power of Geyrhalter's restrained 
compositions, which mimic the hypnotic sterility of the processed food 
industry, whilst never resorting to cheap judgement. Mike Brett 


Will Smith puts in an above average performance 

in this surprisingly pensive take on the zombie apocalypse genre that 
focuses on the day to-day trivialities and mental degeneration that go 
along with being the last man alive in a world full of poorly rendered flesh 
eaters. The undead are surprisingly few and far between, in fact the 
supporting act for the majority of the Aim is Smith's dog (who's pretty 
good). Although he eventually finds some other survivors, the Aim is 
stymied by a rushed denouement and shoe-horrted quasi-religious 
message that is awkward and inappropriately didactic. Jonathan wnilams 



Jacques Rivette has returned to Balzac for this 

tale of nineteenth-century privilege. And as he nears 80, it comes as no 
surprise that time should be a crucial metaphor. Clocks tick in the corners 
of rooms, chime on mantelpieces and ring out from Parisian bell towers 
as a young general (Guillaume Depardieu) finds his greatest battle is fo 
conquers married but flirty society woman (Jeanne Balibar). They pay 
court over endless evenings, but she refuses to betray her husbatKl, and 
her social position. Thisconflict of wills makes for a gripping Aim, albeit 
one that sometimes feels a little foo cloistered. Jones Milk 


Life is anything but still in this extraordinary study 

of social and cultural terrorism from Chinese director Jia Zhang Ke, which 
focuses on the construction of the Three Gorges Dam in southern China. 
The Aim follows two people's search for lost relatives, and offsets its staid, 
documentary-like aesthetic with a yearning, almost absurdist fone. 
Drawing much of its emotional heft from lingering shots of the bruised 
landscape, it looks like the set of some post-apocalyptIc Hollywood saga. 
Zhang Ke has captured the point wheie progress and tradition cross 
swords, and it's a quietly devastating place. Janey springer 
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Definitely, Maybe is knob cheese. Let’s qualify: it’s 

a rom-com for blokes. Ifs fromage tor men. It's knob cheese. Ryan 
Reynolds is the divordng dad telling his daughter (Abigail Breslin) a 
bedtime story about which woman from three simultarteous love affairs 
becomes her mother. Whether this is suitable reading for a minor is 
massively open to question, but more relevant is how this film suggests 
that Hollywood is ready to take on contemporary relationships and 
parenting. We are the 'anything goes’, ever more emotionally complicated 
generation, and it's high time our cinema reflected it. LOrlsn Haynes 


The Italian starts where orphan films usually end, 

with a young boy, Vanya (Kolya Spiridonov) about to be adopted to start 
a new life in Italy. But when a previous orphan’s mother comes looking for 
her son, Vanya realises his too may be out there somewhere. So ensues a 
quixotic journey to find his birth parents, with only a greedy adoption dealer 
(Mariya Kuznetsova) standing in his way. Andrei Kravchuk gives Russia an 
almost Dictensian look, while the performances of the children command 
the attention as they stare vacantly out into the empty landscape, waiting 
for what they are led to believe will be a better life. Luke Kemp 



WIm Wenders’ fourth feature begins with a German 

journalist’s fruitless journey across the USA fer a story, befere he returns 
home in search of the femily of a nine-year-old girl with whom he's been 
landed. It's a tribute to stars Rudiger Vogler and Vella Rottlander that this 
film, which falls temporally and thematically somewhere between Louis 
Malle's Zazie dans fe Metro (1960) and Luc Besson's Leon (1994), 
manages to retain its innocence while never descending infe schmaltz. 
And there are many astounding moments, including a long take of a child 
riding his bike that's reminiscent of a Bill Brandt photo. Jonas Milk 


Angus (Alex Etel) is a young Scot eagerly awaiting 

his father's return from war, but his priorities change after he discovers 
a mysterious egg. The egg hatches to reveal a strange creature, and as 
it grows Angus must get it out of harmis way. With his big sister and 
handyman Lewis (Ben Chaplin), he sets it free in Loch Ness, which only 
makes things worse. A mix of real footage and CGI, The Wafer Horse is an 
interesting take on an old myth. But although it's refreshing to see a family 
film with an actual family and not a bunch of action figures, there isn't 
enough plot to sustain an adult's attention let alone a child's. LimaraSalt 
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lAMTHEIELIEFTHAT 
MAKES THE UNKNIWN KNIWN. 
IIFFERENCE 
VISIINANR REALITY. 

IS YlUR 

RMINATIIN TALKING. 






Everywhere you look theie (Up there’s 
t fiery young filmmaker pimpii^ the 
latest ‘No Hcldz Barredl’ expos^f 
some political hot potato or ocher, 

Swing a cat and you'll hit Michael 
Moore (hard, pr^erahly); Ttdung 
Litmus Chris Atkins; A CnuU 
ATftkemiigi Basil Celpke; Wk> 

Eugene Jareckt; Jncf ui i'rwmenrs’ 
James Loi^ey; and even good oliT 
Errol Morris with his B.obert MdUmara 
interview, Tit Peg ^ War. Anii that's 
not even counting the ocher side, from 
the anti-Michael Moore mini industry 
to 9/ll conspiracy theorists and pill- 
popping Thlk Katiio hosts. 

Don’t get us wrong — some of these 
are powerful films with compelling 
messages about how we're all doomed 
and everything. But for all the talk 
of a new 'golden age', in amongst 
the posturing, the polemics and the 
thinly veiled propaganda, it feels like 
documentary may have found its voice, 
but lost a little hit of its souL 

Thank fuck, then, for Nicolas 
Philibert. The $7-year-old director 


believes in quality over quantity: in 
nigh-on 50 years, he’s managed to 
churn out a whopping eight films. 

But each one is a unique and priceless 
jewel — journeys into the most unlikely 
places, chance meetings with the most 
unusual characters — and are, more 
often than nor, both inspiring and 
profoundly uplifting. 

If 1992’s award winning In 
Tbt Land of the Dfu/ represented an 
international breakthrough, it was 
surprise smash-hit Etre et Avoir a 
decade later that really put him on 
the map. Set in a single-room school 
in rural France, and following the 
progress of a class of four to 11-year- 
olds over the course of a year, it hod 
all the trademarks of Philibert's best 
work: a simple, observational style, 
a low-key subject, improvisation and 
eftortless insight. 

As with his latest work, Bath to 
Normanij, there is also a sense of fact 
and fiction colliding, a stylistic gesture 
which has seen him described as a 
'documentary portraitist' rather than 


a simple documentary filmmaker. But 
Philibert has his own ideas about that: 

“I don’t like labels or pigeon holes,” 
he says. “If there is a border that 
counts for me, it’s not the one between 
documentary and fiction, it’s more 
how a filmmaker takes into 
consideration the spectator.” 

For Philibert, modern documentary 
films are fundamentally flawed. 

We are experiencing, he says, “the 
dictatorship of the subject”, in which 
the value of a documentary is judged 
by the importance of its topic. As a 
man whose latest subject is a personal 
pilgrimage to the French countryside 
on the trail of a long-forgotten film, 
this is clearly anathema. 

“I’m an insurgent against the 
dictatorship of the subject,” he says. 
"You can make a fantastic film on 
a subject that appears to he totally 
banal, and you can do a complete 
piece of shit having started out with 
a great subject.” This new obsession, 
he believes, has made documentaries 
less honest. “I don’t like how Michael 


SatELLMD THElUrTESPLYltiOE 



Moore maoipuUces spectators, kow he 
serves up spectacular effects of emotion, 
and how he unfurls, in film after film, 
a great talent for demagogy,” he says. 

“I work differently. I make hlms more 
to learn myself, to look at the world 
differently rather than to deliver a 
message to humanity.” 

Never has the personal edge in his 
work been more obvious than in Back 
to Normandy, a journey that sees Philibert 
reconnect with his own past through the 
residents of a small country community 
where he shot one of his first films as an 
assistant director alongside Rene Allio. 

As a young man, Philibert spent three 
months travelling from farm to farm 
enlisting the help of the locals to fill 
key roles in the story of the nineteenth 
century murderer Pierre Riviere, 
who had lived in the area. As Atfck to 
Normandy shows, it was a transformative 
experience not just for the aspiring 
filmmaker hut for the town as a whole. 

“They were very touched that I 
should come hack jO years afterwards 
to see them,” he explains. “They 


were sensitive to the fact that we 
hadn’t forgotten them.” Indeed, the 
tension between the transience of the 
filmmaking process and the permanence 
of the imagesyou leave behind is at 
the heart of Philibert's film. There’s a 
melancholy in seeing the young actors 
of Allio’s film surrounded by families 
of their own now, and it forces you to 
think about the responsibilities that 
a filmmaker has to his subjects after 
they've served their purpose. While 
he moves on to the next project, they 
return to lives which are inevitably 
overshadowed by the timelessness of 
cinema. "There is something about 
filmmaking that is theft,” agrees 
Philibert. "You take something away, 
and what do we give back?” 

In many respects. Back to Normandy 
is a risky project; not just because Allio’s 
original film (full title: Moi, Pierre 
Riviere, ayant egorge ma mere, ma soeur 
sf mon/rrre...) won’t exactly have your 
average film fan queuing up to revisit it, 
but also because Philibert had no idea 
what he would find on his return. As it 


happens — and whether by blind luck 
or because he has a genius for 
uncovering stories of quiet profundity 
we'll never know - the townsfolk had 
grown into remarkable characters. 

What could have been a private journey, 
of interest only to the filmmaker and his 
old cast, is given a universal appeal 
by the humanity of its characters. 
There’s the couple who talk movingly of 
realising their child was schizophrenic. 
The argumentative communist baker 
who had to rebuild herpower of speech 
after suffering a stroke. And there is the 
enigma of Claude Hebert, the actor who 
played Pierre Riviere only, it transpires, 
to find God. 

Asked about the reaction of 
audiences to his film, Philibert says, 
“They’re moved by how these people 
who have been through one, singular 
experience of cinema are capable of 
expressing their feelings because what 
they’re saying is at the same time both 
simple and deep.” Simple and deep: it’s 
the perfect description of Philibert’s 
woA. Matt Bochtnski 




THIS TEAR, WHY NOT KICK 
CANNES TO THE CURB AND 
SAY ‘BOLLOCKS!’ TO BERLIN? 
rrs TIME TO EXPAND TOUR 
HORIZONS AND START 
PLANNING SOME TRULY 
UNIQUE FESTIVAL TRIPS. 
HERE ARE A FEW TO GET 
YOU STARTED. 

HALLOWEEN SHORT FILM 
FESTIVAL 
LONDON, UK 
JANUARY 4 -U 

It’s Qot held at H&iiowecQ and the 
films aren’t necessarily horror, hnc 
January sees a showcase of some of 
the best new short films. Pius, it might 
be the only Halloween event where 
you can come dressed as yourself and 
not he called *lame’. 

ONE WORLD INTERNATIONAL 
HUMAN RIGHTS DOCUMENTARY 
FILM FESTIVAL 

PRAGUE, CZECH REPUBLIC 
MARCH 5-U 

Apparently film festivals aren’t all 
about awards — they can he about 
promoting the ideals of human rights 
and exposing violations. Or, like the 
One World International Human 
Rights Documentary Film Festival, 
they can do both. 

BIRDS EYE VIEW 

LONDON, UK 
MARCH 

Launched in 2005, Birds Eye View 
was the first major UK women’s 
film festival. While the name makes 
it sound like a Hitchcock attack 
waiting to happen, it’s actually a 
platform for some of the best female 
filmmakers around. We’re not sure 
if it’s meant to be a pun or not. 


CAMBRIDGE SUTER-g FILM 
FESTIVAL 

CAMBRIDGE, UK 
APRJL/MAY 

The Cambridge 5uper-8 Film 
Festival continues to showcase some 
of the best films made exclusively 
on Super-8 cameras fthose old school 
contraptionsj. The organisers are 
receiving applicationshy carrier 
pigeon now. 

POCKET FILM FESTIVAL 

PARIS, FRANCE 
JUNE 

Instead of playing shit hip hop on 
the bus or creating happy slapping 
videos for YouTube, avoid 
restraining orders and create a 
short film on your phone to he 
shown on the big screen in Paris’ 
Pompidou Centre. 
www.feicivalpockelfilmi.fr/mohile 

RHYTHM OF THE LCbS 

BERLIN, GERMANY 
OCTOBER 

Whenever they’re nor re-imagining 
the high street, graffiti artists in 
Berlin are making films about it. 
Initially you’d think this would 
be self-incriminating madness, but 
they get around this well enough 
to host a festival that celebrates 
graffiti culture. 


ABERTOIR - ABERYSTWYTH 
HORROR FILM FESTIVAL 

ABERYSTWYTH, WALES 
OCTOBER-NOTEMBER 
You’d need a good reason to go to 
either an abattoir or Aberystwyth, 
so here's one: the Aberystwyth 
Horror Film Festival. Only in its 
second year, it mixes the best of the 
genre with guest speakers. 
www.aheryitwytharriceDlre.co.uk/aherIoir 


BOLZANO, ITALY 
NOVEMBER 

The dudes from the Rimusicazioni 
Film Festival believe all films 
need new 'soundtracks'. They 
don’t have to be music based — 
all the better to challenge our 
preconceptions and bring modern 
relevance to some old classics. 


BERG UND ABENTEUER FILM 
FESTIVAL 

GRAZ, AUSTRIA 
NOVEMBER 

Make sure you’re interested in 
the right kind of rock before 
heading to Austria. This unique 
festival covers extreme sports and 
also the natural side of 
mountaineering, not the stuff from 
Blackpool or a Brixton crack den. 


ONE TAlTB FILM FESTIVAL 

ZAGREB, CROATIA 
NOVEMBER 20-22 
The One Take Film Festival’s only 
condition is that ail films are made 
with one take, so just hit record 
and let it all hang out. Sheer 
laziness? Or a smart way to get 
out of that pesky editing suite? 

IITH INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWATER FILM FESTIVAL 

BELGRADE, SERBIA 
DECEMBER 14-19 
Submerged cinema comes to the 
fore in the International Underwater 
Film Festival with a variety of films 
and documentaries about the deep. 
Though the rules demand that at 
least JO percent of the footage is 
shot underwater, you’ll be watching 
from the safety of dry land, 
wwwkpa.co.yu Luke 




L^st issue we offered a tanttlising 
glimpse into Shooting People’s sew 
book Qtt Ttar ShtrtPilm Pundtd, Mtie 
and Stm. After e AtrftRk-style cliff 
huger, we pick it up agzin with part 
two of Cath te Couteur’i excellent 
chapter, ‘No Buua Skint: Howto 
Avoid Common Production Cock ?ps’, 

1. CREATIVITY AND MANAGMG 
TOGR TEAM 

Apologiet for using the ‘managemeat’ 
analogy again because hey, we are all 
making ‘art’. But if you have a good 
plan, and people know what to expect 
each day, you are setting yourselves up 
for a dream shoot. Some of the most 
exciting aspects of making a film can 
be in the moments when you make a 
mistake and it looks great, or when you 
decide to try something new, or even 
grab totally different snots on a whim. 
But finding the space and confidence to 
allow that creativity and spontaneous 
collaboration to emerge, paradoxically 
often comes out of giving your team a 
clear sense of where you are going each 
day. If everything is chaotic all the time, 
it can be hard to stay focused, inspired 
and open to new possibilities. 

2. FOOD WONDERFUL FOOD 
Low-budget shoots often mean you 
have begged your crew to work for 
a nomin^ fee, sometimes unpaid. So 
make sure (|at the very least 0 that 


you have delegated someone to look 
after decent food/drink throughout 
the shoot. Good food makes for a very 
happy crew, and a happy crew is the 
lifeblood of your film. 

j. GIVE GOOD SOUND 
I really wanted to make this my 
first point. SOUND IS SO, SO, SO 
IMPORTANT. If shooting DV, NEVER 
EVER use the on hoard mics unless 
you have the proper XLR inputs and a 
quality mic. The most horrible lesson in 
the world is when you go back to review 
the footage from a day’s shoot to find 
bad audio. Sometimes it sounds hollow 
and you chink, ‘I’ll just bring up the 
levels in post.’ It won’t worki Because 
when you do bring up the levels, up 
comes everything else — the ambient 
level of the room, the reverberant echo, 
the slight wind outdoors, the hum of the 
refrigerator or the air conditioning... 
There is also an old saying in film. When 
the sound is GOOD, people come out of 
a film saying, ‘Wow... the lighting was 
great in that film!’. The importance of 
sound is remarkably underrated because 
it is often subliminal to the direct 
experience of a film. And yet it is one 
of the most important technical aspects 
to get right on the day. 


Get Your Short Film 
Funded, Made and Seen 









youAg filcucakers and students all 
over ^ world,” says German director 
Vim Venders before adding, perhaps 
vnch a touch of sadness, “maybe less 
so in Germany. After all, I have lived 
in America for a long time, I have 
alwap been some sort of ui outsider 
in Germany,” 

But it was as an outsider that 
this leading light of the New German 
Cinema made much of his best work 
in the ’70s, Wenders’ subject was 
America, perhaps unsurprisingly for 
someone horn just after the end of 
the Second World War and who had 
grown up under the influence of the 
ITS, America was the present and, in 
some senses, Germany’s future. “I 
was never so interested in the past,” 
he says, acknowledging the failure of 
Tht Scarlet Litter in 1971. “I was strictly 
interested in the present cense.” 

Jlice in the Cities Cl97+j), specially 
re-released to mark the BFI’s massive 
retrospective, is an ambivalent 
meditation on the state of US culture, 
captured through the viewfinder 
of a Polaroid camera belonging to a 
disillusioned reporter, and scored hy 
Krautrockers extraordinaire, Can. 

In cinematographer Robby 
Muller’s poetic framing, Wenders 
found a match for his artistic sensibility 
that had started with the Einks- 
inspired Stimmer in the Ciij C1970) 
and continued through ^ings of the 
Road Cl976), acclaimed by no less an 
authority than David Thomson as “one 
of the best films of the '70s.” Wenders 
and Muller’s collaboration peaked with 
The American Friend C19773 - based on 
a Patricia Highsmith 'Ripley’ novel, 
and starring Dennis Hopper and Bruno 
Ganz alongside two of Wenders’ idols, 
Sam Fuller and Nicholas Ray - and 
Paris, Tcxiij- 0984-3, with Harry Dean 
Stanton and Natassja Einsky. 


The script for the latter was Sam 
Shepard’s (who worked again with 
Wenders oq 2005’5 Ds«^ Come Ksiockin^, 
and the memorable score was hy Ry 
Cooder, with whom Wenders made 
music doc Buena Fista Social Club 0999). 
The Goalkeeper's Fear of the Penalty 
0972) was based on a novel by Peter 
Handke, who co-authored with Wenders 
the whimsical Wings of Desire (1987), 
starring Bruno Ganz as an angel in 
Berlin. It was the first time the director 
had explored German history albeit 
through a contemporary viewpoint. 

The collaborations didn’t 
always work, however: the futuristic, 
sprawling Until the End of the World 
0991) was written with Peter 


Carey, while U2’s Bono provided the 
inspiration for the director’s lowest 
moment, The Million Dollar Hotel 
(2000), starring a hilariously unhappy 
Mel Gibson. 

Curiously Wenders’ three most 
popular films - Wings of Desire, Paris, 
Texas and Buena Vista Social Club - 
have all been given away as free DVDs 
with British broadsheets. That says a 
great deal for our fondness for his 
work, though perhaps also something 
about our comfort zoats. Jonas MUk 

See all these fimj and mere at the BFl 





The word 'director* usuellj coajurci up imagei of cinematic viiionariei sculpting 
celluloid masterpieces. However, feature £lms are only a small part of the profession. 
Ve are e:^sed to the work of many more directors every time we turn on the 
television or click through a website. These are the ad men, and they range from the 
blatant purveyors of ‘buy, buy, buy* marketing messages, to a subtle blend of art and 
commerce crafted in the name of brand awareness. 
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There is nolhiiif thu cocneccs chese 
movies, There’ilbe do hysterical 
concoction of supposition ui<l: 
sophomore psychology. No plodding 
set pieces to lunbasc journeymen 
directors or the careers of perfectly 
nice men and women. These films 
have ambition; they want to be solid, 
decent pictures, And they need to be, 
because these are the films your dad 
loves, and he has precious little time 
for jump-cuts, long fades, subtitles or 
Czech animation. What he wants is 
straight talking, strai^t action and 
strai^l men. So here they are — just 
don’t tell your mum you stayed up 
to watch them. 

You can understand Jonathan 
Hemlock’s C]Clint EastwoodJ career 
shift in The Eiger Sanction. Imagine; 
you’ve been kicking around a low- 
level ’creative’ career for a while, 
perhaps as a Junior fioor manager 
on the BBC gravy train, or in post- 
production for a corporate video 
brothel, when you notice a new- 
found taste for fine knits and brown 
loafers. You’re the wrong side of 10 
and your meteoric rise stalled before 
the boss could even get your name 
right. 'Bollocks, ’you think, ‘I'll 
become a teacher.’ 

Similar logic propels Eastwood 
from government hitman to art 
lecturer. Sadly for Hemlock, his co-ed 
fondling ways are stymied when he's 
forced back to the killing floor by The 
Agency and its climate-controlled 
albino boss, whose obsession with 
mountains will lead to all kinds of 
snow-bound tedium. Hemlock is out 
to find the limping killer of his old 
partner so must go deep undercover 
as part of a climbing team attempting 
the treacherous Eiger, where the 
assassin will be betrayed by his 
crappy crampons and the mirth of 
other rock men. 

The plot is ludicrous, the values 
reprehensible and Eastwood’s 
awkward attempts at charm make the 
glacier look positively avuncular. “I 
thought I’d given up rape,” he tells 
his giggling fireside conquest, “but 
I think I’ve changed my mind.” It’s 
only forgivable when you realise that: 
Ij real climbers say the mountain 


sequences are some of the most 
authentic committed to film; and 
Eastwood did all of his own stunts. 
Even though he didn’t have to. 

Clint’s insurance premiums 
were rinky-dink in comparison to 
the behemoth spend on the sub- 
aquatic Heaven's Gatfy Raise the 
Titanic. “Raise the TitanicV' despaired 
backer Lew Grade, “It would have 
been cheaper to lower the Atlantic!” 
Three years of hype, filming on three 
continents and $}6 million fitter, the 

sailed into oblivion, up against The 
Empire Strikes Back, in the summer 
blockbuster wars. It doesn’t take 
a genius to work out that the real 
drama played out off-screen, from 
the wild hubris of the 240-foot, nine 
million-gallon water tank, to the 
publicity machine that promised the 
experience of a lifetime. 

The result is a long, slow 
preamble to a spectacular, watery 
money-shot of the ship resurfacing. 
For the rest of the time, the agonising 
plotting around the race to save a rare 
mineral from falling into the hands 
of the Russkies is only lightened by 
an unintentionally sm irksome script: 
“If Dirk says he can handle it, I’m 
willing to go to the President and do 
my best to push it through,” promises 
Jason Robards, auditioning for Cany 
On Up My Funnel. And yet the project 
wasn’t so far-fetched; in 1978, hip, 
young, would-be grave robber 
Spencer Sokale actually considered 
raising the liner as a genuine business 
opportunity before he saw sense and 
moved into the equally adventurous 
world of celebrity calendars. 

But this is sauce, of course, and 
though mountaineering assassins and 
turgid underwater stunts may satisfy 
unfulfilled derring-do ambitions 
CDad never made it to that ski chalet 
with Farah Fawcett. Why? Because 
he had you, you graceless little gitO, 
there comes a time when only a 
pasty, middle-aged lady in a basque 
will really cut it. Joan Collins made 
The Stud and The Bitch when she 
was about 45 and at the height of 
her Reader's Wives look, and they 
immediately became classics of 


nylon-sheeted British sex cinema. 

Squeezed from the novel by her 
equally vulgar sister, Jackie, The 
Stud is essentially Chatterlej's 
Lover for the cheesecloth ‘n’ charlie 
set, with Keith Moon’s old brewskie 
Oliver Tobias in the Mellors role. 
Brought in by Collins to run her 
nightclub - said to have been based 
on Johnny Gold’s ’70s celebrity 
disco zoo, Tramp — Tobias is soon 
doing The Dirty Bump with both 
Collins and her step-daughter 
in an unpleasant but undeniably 
prodigious style. Aside from some 
diamonds-and-mafia MacGuffin, and 
the absence of Tobias’ over-exposed 
Jacksy, there’s almost nothing to 
separate The Stud from its successor, 
rie Bitch, as CoUins’ character, 
Fontaine Khaled, leads a parade of 
doughy flesh and poorly lit orgies 
in a world where Cliff Clavin off 
Cheers is an alpha male rod god. And 
thus a curious effect is wrought; the 
low-rent depiction of this fevered 
world of dirty privilege makes for a 
kind of sexual democracy where even 
the sumpiest of viewers can think, 

‘I reckon I’d have a chance there’. 

And for Collins, the success of them 
both meant opportunity knocked 
once more. Sadly, when she opened 
the door it was just a man in a fedora 
offering her cheapo Italian 
Policeman Without Fear. 


DADS’ DELIGHTS 

CARAVAN TO VACCARES (197+3 
Dir. Geoffrey Reeve 
Rarely seen Provence-set espionage 
thriller from Alastair MacLean with 
spurious belly dancing sequences. 

THAT LUCKT TOUCH (1975) 

Dir. Christopher Miles 
Arms-trade comedy in which 
Roger Moore and Susannah York 
reprise their heavy petting from 
ex-Gen Spec’er Gold. 

THEVrajJ GEHSB (1978) 

Dir. Andrew V McLaglen 
Soon to be remade foul-tasting, 
neo-coloniahst mercenary romp. 





AKI KAURISMAKI COLLECTION: THE LENINGRAD 
COWBOYS (1989-1 994) 

DIR: AKI KAURISMAKI 
AVAILABLE: NOW 





NOT HERE TO BE LOVED (2005) 

DIR: ST^PHANE BRIZE 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Sicphane Brize’s second feilure isi stripped-down tale of 
amour fou and second chances. Middie-aged bailiff Jean- 
Claude CPatrick Chesnais) appears to have inherited from his 
cantankerous old father (Georges Wilson) a destiny to die 
alone, hitter and unloved - but then he joins a tango olass and 
meets the younger Fran^oise (Anne Consigny). It is essentially 
a romantic comedy, but the romance is ever so restrained, the 
comedy bone-dry, and the faint note of hope at the end, coming 
after so much bleak melancholy, feels like a well-earned reward 
for characters and viewers alike. Extras Include interviews with 
the director and the two leads. Jnton Bitet 


PRINCESS (2006) 

DIR: ANDERS MORGENTHALER 
AVAILABLE: FEBRUARY 25 

For those moreusedto Disney’s gentle animation, watching this 
vengeful cartoon crusade of a clergyman bent on destroying ail 
record of his deceased sister's porno career as ‘The Princess’ may 
be a tad unsettling. August is the aggrieved party who becomes 
guardian to his niece Mia, the princess’ daughter, and decides to 
seek out pornographer Charlie, the man apparently responsible 
for all that has gone before. Morgenthaier intriguingly 
punctuates the anime with digital footage starring ‘real’ actors 
to evoke the events of the past, ensuring the tensions and nuances 
between fantasy and actuality remain mscinatingly poised as 
August grapples to protect Mia from her own reality. Erf Ovlet 




EXODUS (2007) 

DIR: PENNY WOOLCOCK 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

To transport a tale of literally biblical proportions to the sodden 
shores of a seaside town in Kent is an ambitious undertaking 
indeed. Bernard Hill plays philistine politician Pharaoh Mann, 
bent on the enforced segre^tion of immigrants in a not-so- 
distant future; DanielPercivai is his adopted son, Moses, who 
abandons Sedgiing academic research to take tm the cause of 
those living on the wrong side of the Margate fence. Inspired by 
the film’s enduring image - the burning of Anthony Gormiey’s 
extraordinary Waste Man — Moses uses methods fair and foul 
to lead the exiles to the Promised Land in what should have been 
a gripping piece of filmic experimentation. Ultimately, however, 
the rilm feels overwhelmed by scriptural metaphors laid on too 
clumsily for its own salvation. Ed OtsUs 


KLfMT (2006) 

DIR: RAOUL RUIZ 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

The artist in a gorilla mask cavorting in a cage circled by 
moustachioed prostitutes is one of the few scenes In which this 
biopic comes alive. From Klimt's death bed, his life is portrayed 
in a fitful series of memories, using authentic events to evoke 
Jtn rfe sitdt Tienna, John Malkovich plays the womanising 
aesthete (again) but the film, like the broken mirrors and 
fragments of gold leaf that recur throughout, court an 
ambivalent response. From one angle it’s a lavish depiction 
of an interesting figure at an interesting time. Tilt it again 
and, as the artist himself declares of one of his works, “It’s a 
fucking wedding cake made of shit!’’ Sally Skiantr 
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A BEER AND A WORD 
WITH THE BOYS FROM IN 

THE HANDS OF THE GODS 



“It’s not just t film about football, 
it’s about five latls and their hopes 
and dreami^’ says Ben Winston, 
producer of Jn tm Htndt tf the OvJt 
- a documentary following a group 
of freestyle footballers bushing and 
blagging their way from New Torh 
to Bmoos Aires to meet Diego 
Maradona. The film it a tribute to 
the hard graft and perseverance of 
Woody, Sami, Mikey, Jeremy and 
Danny as they span two concinenu 
on nothing but their own skill and 
determination. 

“It wjs just a silly idea at first,” 
says Woody, “using only our foorhilJ 
skills to meet the best footballer in the 
world, hut the more we thought about 
it, the more we thought we could really 


do it.” In order to convince the film’s 
producers of their resolve, the five 
were sent husking for their supper 
in Leicester Scjuare. They ended up 
eati^ at The Savoy. 

During filming, the crew were 
under strict instructions to offer 
them absolutely no help at all. “They 
wouldn’t even let us brush our teeth 
in their room," Woody laughs. 

“It caused quite a hit or tension 
at the time,” adds Ben, “hut it was 
very important to the film. It wouldn’t 
have been the same without it. It 
spurred them on.” 

Maradona himself played a part 
in forming this rugged seli-helief. “For 
me, he is just unbelievably talented," 
says Woody. “When I was growing up, 


I would just watch videos of him all 
the time. The fact that he came from 
the slums to be the best player on the 
planet is an inspiration for me.” 

“He also went through the whole 
cocaine saga. Everyone doubted him 
hut he came out of it a betierperson. 

It’s like me, I went through similar 
things,” says Sami who, prior to the 
trip, nad found himself on the wrong 
side of the law. Since then, he’s found 
work as a model, promising himself that 
he’ll “stick to the straight and narrow.” 

Did they succeed in shaking the 
Hand of God? You’ll have to watch and 
find out. Er^ AndreTtf 

onjanuaryli. 
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WC FIELDS: THE MOVIE COLLECTION (1932-1944) 
DIRS: VARIOUS 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

It’s 1 forgivable offence not to have heard of William Claude 
Fields Sr. This American comedian, actor and juggler, well 
known to the grandparent generation, starred in Elms between 
1915 and 19 j 6, and now’s the time to get down with the 17 of them 
included in this set. 

Fields’ portly frame, bulbous nose and fondness for drink suit 
the bumbling characters he plays. But his genius was in offsetting 
his more one-dimensional roles with suitanly sneery asides. 

Picks of the hunch include Missusifoi (1915), which tells the 
tale of pacifist Tom Grayson CBing Crosfiy) who, with a little help 
from the hapless Commodore Jackson (JFieldsJ, gains notoriety as 
the ‘killing singer’. Although most of the film’s appeal lies in tne 
velvety voice or a baby-faced Bing. 

It’iA Gifi C1954) sees Fields play a hen-pecked husband and 
long-suffering father. In an early scene, his shaving is interrupted 
by nis self-centred daughter, who hijacks the mirror and flicks 
hair in his face. Cue some humorous displays of forbearance, 
as Fields then struggles to fulfil his unitjue dream - owning an 
orange grove. 

A decade later, Follov tbs Ayr (1944) was devised as a boost 
for the troops during wartime. A host of stars were drafted in, 
and the plot takes second place to cabaret-style entertainment. 
Fields features as an entertainer along with ocher big names such 
as Orson Welles and Marlene Dietrich. Some expertly trained 
show dogs don’t make up for the fact that we don’t get to hear 
Dietrich sing, but look out for them anyway. 

This collection is bound to appeal to lovers of old Hollywood, 
the studio system and its black-and-white films of a bygone era. 
The humour of WC Fields is outdated but spotting the stars amid 
his fellow cast gives this hoxset a geeky appeal. It’s exhausting hut 
rewarding woH. Audrey Ward 



THE SEVENTH SEAL: 

SOTH ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL EDITION (1957) 
DIR: INGMAR BERGMAN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


SHREK THE THIRD (2007) 
DIR: CHRIS MILLER 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


Ye who dread the prospect of black-and-white gloom, take 
heart! A plague-ridden, crusading fourteenth-century 
Sweden is the perfect backdrop for this most famous and 
now Blu-ray released exploration of death and the human 
condition. It’s chock-full of knights, booze, fights, grim 
reapers, and some easy-on-the-eye Swedish tnespians. Add 
the chess battle extraordinaire, plus a few song and dance 
routines, and you may just make it to the end of this hefty 
piece of work; and a little more enlightened at that. Extras 
include 8mm silent footage from the set, plus Bergman’s 
short from 1984, Karin’rFace. Simon Mercer 


Full of hugely distracting American MOR. music crudely 
tacked onto and over each scene, Shrek The Third's 
soundtrack is horrid. Every little tear, smile or slight 
mood change seems to cue a tawdry vocal line detailing the 
character’s reelings. Elsewhere of course, it’s this kind of 
heightened attention to detail that makes the Shrek films so 
watchahle, even in this, the last (or not) in a line of samey 
animation series. While it takes its homage to its fantasy 
predecessors slightly too far, as soon as one’s cynicism nits, 
something funny wrestles you back onside. That damn 
Hispanic cat gets us every time. Geor^ie Hobbs 
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12:08 EAST OF BUCHAREST (2006) 

DIR; CORNELIU PORUMBOlU 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Romaaictn director Corceliu Porumboiu’s first film covers 
his country’s 1989 revolution. It's heavy on sarcastic 
blinic-and-you’il-miss-them Eastern European half-jokes. 
Tirgil Jderescu (Teodor Corban) is a minor TV presenter 
attempting to discover more about the day of the revolution 
in his town. An out-of-work Father Christmas (Mircea 
Andreescuj) and an alcohohc teacher (Ion Sapdaru) are his 
guests on a televised phone-in, with the former especially 
excellent - like a broken, drunk Bobby Robson. It’s subtly 
politicised, and wonders about the slippery and evasive 
nature of truth, but it’s the shaky camera work, alcoholic, 
sweary stoicism and charmingly depressing setting that 
you'll remember. Tbom Gibbs 


AUSTIN POWERS: INTERNATIONAL MAN OF 
MYSTERY: 10TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION (1997) 
DIR; JAY ROACH 
AVAILABLE: NOW 

Nothing says ‘I heart 1997' more than a short bespectacled 
man of mystery from the ’60s. First time around, 

Pewerr had people shouting ‘Oh behave!’ at one another 
in had English accents (even if they were English) and 
now they’re invited to do it all again a decade later. But 
has this ’90s child withstood the passage of time? Yes. It's 
all lots of fun, and even if you alreadyTtnow it inside out, 
the nostalgia’s enough to justify turning back the clock. 
Groovy. I.a«ra Svintoii 



SERAPHIM FALLS (2006) 
DIRECTOR: DAVID VON ANCKEN 
AVAILABLE: NOW 


SLACKER (1991) 

DIR: RICHARD LINKLATER 
AVAILABLE: JANUARY 7 


Marking the extension of a new film genre we’ll call 
‘nature porn’, Seraphim Falls is awash with gratuitous shots 
of mountain scenery and the awe-inspiring vistas of the 
mid-West. It’s here that rugged Civil War veteran Liam 
Neeson hunts for retribution from the stricken Pierce 
Brosnan, although their macho rough and tumble seems 
merely a sub plot to the mythical, mystical backdrop of 
America's wild hinterlands. Despite an action-packed, 
cat-and-mouse opening, the film trails off, flirting 
unsuccessfully with a curious surrealist aspect along the 
way. It would have been much better with a David 
Attenborough voiceover. Ed Andrtm 


Spoilt white kids allude to cultural theory; scenesters get 
knocked on and off crappy hands’ guest lists; ripped jeans 
and long hair loom. Even Madonna’s smear test makes an 
appearance when a shyster in oversized sunglasses tries to 
sell the sacred item to some flirting hipsters. “You can still 
see the pubes,’’ she says. “Hey, it’s more real than a poster.” 
But slackers don't work, so no money means no one's buying. 
Made two years hefore Dazid and Confustd, this is Linklater’s 
cruel Joke on the over-educated, under-nourished 20- 
something wasters of Austin, Texas. Ambitious for its time, 
its semi-structured plot is a rough diamond, a sparkling 
signal of what jewels were to come. Gtsrgit Hobbs 
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SKETCHES OF FRANK GEHRY (2005) 
DIR: SYDNEY POLLACK 
AVAILABLE: NOW 



Again and again in ckis documentary about the architect 
Frank Gehry we see his suh-childish doodles transformed 
into huge, baffling buildings like the peerless Guggenheim 
museum in Bilbao. A supporting cast of architects 
Cuniformly healthy, chiselled, be-shirted males with nice 
glasses) heap praise on the Californian and we see his 
agonising studio process up close. Unfortunately, it’s as 
much a him about director Pollack, of whom you get a 
lot of pointless shots as he’s hlming. It’s also impossible to 
do justice to the magnitude of Gehry’s buildings, because 
ultimately a film about architecture is a bit like 
an expressionist dance about radio. Thom Gibhi 



BONE DRY (2007) 
DIR: BRETT A HART 
AVAILABLE: NOW 



Lance Henriksen (more commonly known as that 
bloke who played Bishop in Aliens) torments Luke Goss 
(from ’80s boy band Bros: we must never be allowed 
to forget) witn tortuous and humiliating tasks in the 
blazing hot desert with the help of a walkie-talkie and 
a sniper rifle. The novelty of seeing a former pop star 
suffering soon wears off (that’s what we’ve got 'I'm A 
Celebritj for anyway) leaving nothing but a clunky script, 
a huge dose of iimslausibility and twists that you see 
coming a mile off! Forget made for television, this would 
disgrace YouTube. Ed Andreses 
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A disappointing feature debut from Jeffrey Blitz (director 
of the excellent documentary, SpellBound), Rocket Science 
sticks to the formula for escyiist indie that has been done 
(Donnie Dario') and done (Napoleon Djnamite) and done 
(Eagle vs Shark). Take an embittered oddball (in this case 
a stuttering high school kid who wants to join the debate 
team), sling him against the constraints of conventional 
modern society with an unlikely kindred spirit, and watch 
that ever-so quirky comic-drama unfold. 6y moving away 
from documentaries, Blitz lost a charm he took from the 
real world where there isn’t a script. What’s left is a hollow 
and one dimensional film. Aftnr/ Aamer 



THE BOTHERSOME MAN (2006) 

DIR: JENS LIEN 
AVAILABLE: JANUARY 28 

Norwegian director Jens Lien’s The Bothersome Man sees 
Andreas welcomed into a new life in a new town where 
all is exactly as it seems — an amiable boss, a forgiving 
new girlfriend and a city where human life is without the 
human condition. This could be heaven or this could be 
hell. Andreas, at first puzzled and then pleased with his 
newfound lot, finally ‘becomes frustrated and seeks a way 
out through a symbolic opening in a basement wall. Filtered 
and muted colours pulls gently and deliberately on the 
viewer's psyche until, with relief and zrey-black humour, 
our protagonist reaches a room full ofreus, greens and 
primary normality. The film succeeds in entertaining 
without reliance on clever twists and devices. Simon Taffe 



DIRECTOR: ANDREI KONCHALOVSKY 

STARRING: WHOOPI GOLDBERG 

JAMES BELUSHI 
JOHN WATERS 

BOX NOTABLES: MISLEADINGLY WACKY FONTS. 

TAGLINE: 

TRAILERS: MERMAIDS 

AMERICAN FRIENDS 
THELMA AND LOUISE 
TRUST 
NAVY SEALS 

“I ALWAYS HAVE A MILKSHAKE BEFORE SEX.” 
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Autumn/Winter 2007. 
www.supremebeingclothing. co.uk 
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Rudo y Cursi. 


Shine A Light. 


Diary of the Dead. 


Angeis & 
Demons, o 
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Azazel. oi.p.u 









I Alw^s Wanted to 
Be a Gangster, o, 





Milla Jovovioh has already signed on. but it's the 
relatively untested Dan Stevens for whom this could 

The Curious 
Case of 

Benjamin Button. oi 

H would be his Sorcsrsr moment. Several grisly 
smashes into a career more feted for stylised 









Body of Lies. 


Quite literally, if the pictures of Leonardo DiCaprio 
sporting two black eyes and a split lip on set are 
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Son of Rambow. o. 





UNBECOMING 









'plop it out 
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sherry baby 


LWLies is released onto the streets six 
times a year - subscribe and you can 
snag them all for £1 5. 

This issue, the first 1 0 subscribers whose names are picked 
out of the hat wiii win a a copy of the exceiient SherryBaby 
on DVD, reieased by Metrodome on January 7. 


All you have to do is send a cheque for £15 to: 
LWLies Magazine 
Studio 209, Curtain House, 

134-146 Curtain Road, 

London, EC2A 3AR 


Cheques should be made payable to: 

The Church of London Publishing 

II us your name, address and e-mail, and we'll drop you a line 
to confirm. The competition winner will be announced on 
www.littlewhitelies.co.uk on February 22. 


f. Issue 16, On Sale 
|; February 29 


MmWenders 




King of the Rbad 

1 Jan - 29 Feb 


TICKETS 020 7928 3232 WWW.BFLORG.uk/SOUTHBANK 
BFI SOUTHBANK, LONDON SEl ■©■WATERLOO 


Spain (Un)censored 

15 Jan - 17 Feb 

Spanish filmmakers under Franco from 
Bunuel to Almodovar 


Jia Zhangke 

2 - 27 Feb 

Poetic scrutiny of the New China featuring an 
Extended Rup of Still Life, winnK' bf the Golden 
Lion for best film, Venice Film Festival 2006 


Burt Lancaster 


1 Feb - 27 Mar 


A tribute to one of the cinema’s most 
dazzling performers 


A rare chance to see classics from the seminal 
director of the New German Cinema 


SOUTHBANK 
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